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THAILAND— 


Steady Advance Made in 1950 Continues 


Report prepared for publication in 
Far Eastern Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade.’ 


hi ESSENTIAL BASES of Thai- 
jand’s trade remained strong throughout 
1950 and were reinforced by numerous 
favorable developments toward the end 
of the year. With rice exports totaling 
nearly 1,500,000 metric tons, rubber 
120,000 metric tons, and tin-ore concen- 
trates (of 72 percent of contained metal) 
14500 metric tons, Thailand, despite 
large importations, showed a favorable 
trade balance. 


Rice, Foundation of Thai 
Economy 


Upon rice depends over 80 percent of 
the Thai economy, and from rice comes 
more than 50 percent of the total Thai 
earnings in foreign exchange. World 
events which first depressed and then, 
after June 1950, stimulated Thai exports 
did not seriously affect the market for 
Thai rice during 1950, while devastation 
in Korea and guerrilla warfare in the 
Tonkin Delta of Indochina reduced other 
supply areas and added to the potential 
demand for Thai rice in 1950-51. Thai- 
land remains the leading world exporter 
of rice, in addition to having equaled, in 
1950, for the first time since World War 
II, its prewar volume of rice exports. 

Principal consumers of rice were Ma- 
laya, Japan, Hong Kong, Indonesia, and 
India, these countries having purchased 
1,046,237 metric tons, or approximately 
170 percent of all shipments made during 
the year. The proposed 1951 target is 
1,300,000 metric tons for export, and 
commercial sources estimate that 1951 
exports may exceed 1,500,000 tons. Har- 
vesting conditions for the 1950-51 crop 
have been exceedingly good. All rice 
exports are subject to strict Government 
control. 


Rubber Production at Peak; Tin 
Lags Behind Prewar Output 


The first 6 months of 1950 saw Thai tin 
and rubber exports declining, rubber 
prices in New York down to 14 cents a 
pound and tin exporters debating the 
possibility of international action for the 
protection of their markets in the face 
of lessening demand and weaker price 
structure. With the outbreak of Korean 
hostilities, this situation was reversed. 
International meetings debated the allo- 
tation of quotas to markets which were 
demanding more tin and rubber than 
could be supplied. Within 3 months, 
Thai rubber production reached its max- 
imum. Export grading so improved that 
tlaims against Thai rubber exporters, 





*Based on summary of Annual Economic 
Review of Thailand, by W. L. Smyser, U. S. 
Embassy, Bangkok. 
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which had amounted, at midyear, to 
about 35 percent of all outstanding New 
York claims against all rubber suppliers, 
were reduced by the end of the year to 
approximately 8 percent of the total of 
new orders. 

The Thai rubber industry is largely in 
the hands of small producers. Tapping 
licenses are issued to about 23,000 indi- 
vidual producers of rubber in the south- 
ern region. Although widespread own- 
ership is ideal in many respects, it is this 
aspect of the industry which makes it 
difficult to secure an export product of 
uniform appearance and quality. 

Tin output for 1950, with all practi- 
cable equipment employed, equaled about 
two-thirds only of the prewar Thai pro- 
duction. Some mines have not been 
rehabilitated, and others have not been 
completely reequipped. 

The United States took the largest part 
of Thai rubber production and a sub- 
stantial, yet not a major part, of Thai 
tin concentrates. The total value of 
Thai products entering the United States 
during 1950 has been declared by United 
States Customs statistics at more than 
$75,000,000. Rubber licensed for export 
during the same period by the Thai Na- 
tional Bank was evaluated at $52,726,- 
946. Tin-ore concentrates, of 72 percent 
metal content, shipped to the United 
States for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation during 1950 were worth 
$5,716,575. The United States was thus 
an important market for Thai exports 
during 1950, and Thai products were 
vital for American defense. 


Financial and Industrial 
Developments 


Throughout the year, the Bank of 
Thailand struggled against inflation as 
foreign trade grew more remunerative, 
foreign prices tended to raise those in 
the domestic market, and foreign aid 
threatened to expand the circulation of 
the Thaicurrency. The maintenance of 
official price and exchange controls 
“sterilized” the returns from rice ship- 
ments, acting as a tax which kept a large 
part of the rice revenue from going into 
circulation. Thai farmers, by their 
characteristic withholding of earnings 
and buying of jewelry and gold, aided the 
Government’s efforts to reduce the 
amount of currency at large. 

The operations of the weekly Govern- 
ment lottery retired further millions in 
bank notes. Except in the south, money 
became excessively tight, and some rice 
millers refused to move their stocks un- 
less payments could be made more 
swiftly. Thus, the Government policy of 
deflation succeeded almost too well. By 
October, 226,000,000 baht was put back 
into circulation, but money was still 
scarce and the baht wasin demand. The 
dollar, which on the open market had 
stood at about 22 baht toward the close 
of 1949, declined to 21 and eventually to 
a fraction over 20 baht to the dollar, as 


Thai exchange strengthened. Although 
the index to the cost of living rose 
slightly, domestic prices were never out 
of hand. 

Outside efforts during 1950 to assist 
Thai economy, although threatening the 
inflationary trend which all economic 
expansion implies, have been welcomed. 
Thailand was the first Southeastern 
Asian country to be granted a loan by 
the International Bank for Rehabilita- 
tation and Development. A sum of 
$18,000,000 was lent at 3 percent plus a 
1-percent commission, over a 20-year 
period for the construction of a dam at 
Chainat which would bring irrigation to 
an area of more than 2,250,000 acres in 
the Great Central Plain and increase the 
annual rice output by 470,000 metric tons 
as well as make possible the cultivation 
for export of 75,000 metric tons of soy- 
beans annually. Eventually the Chai- 
nat Barrage would also be equipped with 
hydroelectric power plants for supplying 
further the Bangkok area. Another 
loan of $4,400,000 from the Bank for 15 
years at 234-percent interest plus 1-per- 
cent commission, went to the improve- 
ment of Bangkok’s new harbor and to the 
dredging of the bar at the entrance to 
the Chao Phrya River which had most 
hindered shipping. Finally, a $3,000,000 
loan on the same terms went to the re- 
habilitation of railways and of the 
Makkasan Railway shops. The Inter- 
national Bank was seconded by the 
United States in its aid program directed 
locally through STEM (Special Technical 
and Economic Mission) to improve Thai 
railways, river navigation, highways, ir- 
rigation, mining, and health. 

Thai exports during 1950 totaled 
3,576,000,000 baht, against imports of 
2,881,000,000 baht. (At the official rate 
of exchange 12.50 baht equal $1; the 
open market rate is about 20 baht to 
$1.) Only a small portion of the import 
trade is transacted at the official rate, 
however, and likewise, not all the ex- 
port trade is moved at the official rate. 
Nevertheless, with the trade balance 
favorable by nearly 700,000,000 baht 
and foreign earnings high, with the 
tendency toward inflation at least tem- 
porarily arrested, and with ambitious 
programs based on international aid 
already launched, the Thai national 
revenue again proved sufficient to meet 
not only the regular budgetary expendi- 
tures, but also nearly to cover the state’s 
capital investments. Government 
agencies, more or less, were kept in a 
short cash position, owing in part to 
efforts to keep down the volume of cir- 
culation. Thus, for the third year, large 
supplementary outlay was met without 
recourse to bond issues, although the 
growth of the outstanding volume of 
Treasury notes may impose some such 
measure of refinancing eventually. 

Domestic sources of capital remained 
insufficient to launch any large program 
of industrialization because the major- 
ity of the Thai farmers, who make up 
the bulk of the population, have not 
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yet learned to entrust their savings to 
banks, insurance companies, or other 
corporate financing groups. Nonethe- 
less, minor industrial advances con- 
tinued to be made through the activity 
of the Central Government, which built 
and installed a gunny-bag plant ca- 
pable of supplying 2,000,000 gunny bags 
required annually for moving the rice 
crop. 

Private escape capital from China was 
also locating in Thailand during 1950, 
and among other investments equipped 
the Bangkok Cotton Mills in an attempt 
to utilize locally grown cotton and 
American staple to produce low-count 
yarn and standard gray shirting. The 
established factories making cement, 
matches, and tobacco increased produc- 
tion. The pilot iron and steel plant at 
Lopburi shifted from experimental to 
commercial production and maintained 
a daily output of 20 metric tons of iron, 
20 metric tons of carbon steel, and a 
proportionate quantity of five-eights- 
inch rods to be used in reinforced con- 
crete building construction. 

The Industrial Sub-Committee of the 
Thai National Economic Council drafted 
a tentative plan for the industrialization 
of Thailand and submitted it to the 
Cabinet Council for approval. It was 
drawn with the view of developing in- 
dustries in three different stages. First 
according to the plan, an attempt will 
be made to rehabilitate existing indus- 
tries, in order to increase production 
above prewar level. Industries in this 
first stage which would have priority are 
the following: Tin and antimony min- 
ing, rubber, timber, cement, steel and 
iron, glass, sugar, paper, ceramic, and 
homespun textiles. In the second stage, 
to encourage new enterprises either by 
Government subsidy, or by having them 
jointly financed by the public and Gov- 
ernment, or by having them entirely 
financed by the Government, the follow- 
ing industries are to be developed: Lig- 
nite and wolfram mining; extraction of 
crude oil; gunny-bag factories, and cot- 
ton weaving. At this stage, production 
of sulfuric acid, sodium-sulfate alum, 
and fertilizers is also planned. In the 
third stage of the plan, an attempt will 
be made to set up plans for the manu- 
facture of capital goods along with 
other processing industries. The fol- 
lowing are considered: Oil refinery, 
manufacture of machine tools, agricul- 
tural equipment, and educational and 
scientific equipment. 





New Agreement Between 
Turkey and Spain 
Concluded 


A trade and payments agreement was 
concluded by Spain and Turkey in 
Madrid on June 19, 1951, states a dis- 
patch dated July 11, 1951, from the 
United States Embassy at Ankara. The 
agreement is valid for 1 year and may be 
renewed. 

It conforms to Turkey’s agreements 
with countries which are not participat- 
ing in the European Payments Union. 
Provision is made for an exchange of 
goods valued at $6,700,000 a year in each 
direction subject to the general pro- 
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visions of the foreign-trade regulations 
of each country. Exports of each coun- 
try, which may be freely exported to the 
other, are enumerated in lists attached 
to the agreements, and ceilings are estab- 
lished for each article. The Turkish list 
includes tobacco, eggs, dried vegetables, 
oilseeds, asbestos, chrome, manganese, 
boracite, emery, cotton, hemp, mohair, 
valonia, opium, fish oil, and sponge. The 
Spanish list includes woolen cloth, felt 
hats, cacao, turpentine, cork, cigarette 
paper, cotton cloth, waterproof cloth, 
linoleum, tiles and brick, crockery and 
porcelain, window glass, iron and steel 
wire, iron and steel pipes, cutlery, lead 
and lead alloys, medical instruments, 
operating tables, dentist’s equipment, 


sewing machines, typewriters, pumps, 
bicycles, pharmaceuticals, lace, and 
radios. 


The payments agreement establishes a 
clearing account to be opened in the 
Central Bank of Turkey. A credit ceil- 
ing of $500,000 is authorized. The debit 
outstanding at the termination of the 
agreement is to be settled first by ex- 
portation of goods, later by payment in 
gold or acceptable foreign exchange. 

Turkey has had no trade agreement 
with Spain for 20 years. Since World 
War II, trade between the two countries 
has been very small. In the four recent 
years (1947-50) Turkish imports from, 
and exports to, Spain have averaged 
T£2,583,000 and T£4,385,000, respec- 
tively. 





Bordeaux Wine Output 


Small 


Bordeaux wine growers and mer- 
chants are generally agreed that the 
1951 Bordeaux wine harvest probably 
will be of average-to-poor quality in 
view of the forecasted late maturity of 
the grapes. In consequence of the sus- 
tained unfavorable weather of the past 
several months, it is believed that the 
harvest will not take place before early 
October. Unless good weather prevails 
between now and the harvest, it is also 
predicted that the harvest will be small 
in quantity as compared with 1950's 
bumper crop of about 5,400,000 hecto- 
liters (1 hectoliter=26.42 gallons) of 
excellent wine. 

In addition, this year’s inclement 
weather has necessitated the increased 
use of copper sulfate to combat mildew. 
Bordeaux trade circles consider that 
present copper-sulfate stocks held by 
wine growers, which were accumulated 
during years when more favorable 
weather prevailed, plus current domes- 
tic production, which would meet re- 
quirements in years when weather was 
unfavorable, will be sufficient to meet 
this season’s needs provided that good 
weather prevails until harvesttime. On 
the other hand, if rains continue, the 
same circles are of the opinion that 
copper-sulfate imports will be required 
this summer. In this connection, they 
express pessimism with respect to their 
ability to obtain needed quantities of 
copper sulfate on the world market un- 
der present conditions. 

The trade believes that a small wine 
harvest this year, of average to poor 
quality, will result in drawing down 





present stocks of Bordeaux wines— 
which are not currently considered ex. 
cessive—to a point where it may be 
difficult to meet the demand, and this 
may result in increased prices. On the 
other hand, a small wine harvest for 
all of France will help to reduce the 
currently burdensome wine surplus of 
about 20,000,000 hectoliters for Metro. 
politan France, consisting mainly of 
ordinary wines of doubtful quality held 
largely in French wine-producing areas 
other than Bordeaux. 

From a domestic standpoint, the pros- 
pect for a small wine harvest for all of 
France may be desirable since it May 
prove that the Government’s present 
market control is efficacious. However, 
if the 1951 harvest is large in France 
and in Algeria, it is doubtful whether 
the Government’s present quantitative 
controls and proposed limited distillg- 
tion program will afford more than q 
partial solution. 





U. S.-Brazil Joint 
Commission for Economie 
Development 


New Activities Inaugurated 


The work of the U. S.-Brazil Joint 
Commission for Economic Development 
was formally inaugurated on July 19, 
1951, at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
in Rio de Janeiro, in the presence of a 
representative of President Vargas, all 
the members of the Cabinet, U. S. Am- 
bassador Herschel Johnson, and other 
dignitaries. 

The Joint Commission was established 
by agreement between the two govern- 
ments for the purpose of studying the 
development needs of Brazil and recom- 
mending appropriate action. According 
to the official announcement on Decem- 
ber 21, 1950, ‘“‘The Commission will make 
recommendations for immediate devel- 
opment and improvement in specific 
fields vital to Brazil’s goal of a balanced 
economy, greater production, expanded 
trade, and a higher standard of living.” 
The announcement also stated that 
“The Commission will recommend what 
technical assistance is needed on specific 
projects and will advise on opportuni- 
ties for utilizing foreign and domestic 
technical knowledge, skills, and invest- 
ments in furthering Brazil’s economic 
development.” 

The inaugural session was opened by 
the Foreign Minister of Brazil, His Ex- 
cellency, Joao Neves da Fontoura; the 
other speakers were Ambassador Mer- 
win L. Bohan, the U. S. member of the 
Commission, and Dr. Ary F. Torres, the 
Brazilian member. 

Ambassador Bohan was designated to 
take over the work of the late Francis 
Adams Truslow, who died en route to his 
post, pending appointment by the Presi- 
dent of a permanent member. Ambas- 
sador Bohan is a career Foreign Service 
Officer with distinguished service in 
Mexico, Cuba, Central America, and 
various countries of South America. In 
March 1951 he was designated as United 
States representative on the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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ving. | Condensed and *vaporated, unsweetened do B 2, 501 4,077 3, 494 3, 672 27 | 317 | 250 | 150 | 1.1 7.8 | 73 4.1 
that | Dry whole milk do B 24 170 126 129 6 101 | 81 | 63 | 25.6 59.1 | 64.8 | 48.6 
what | Dry nonfat milk do B 268 682 934 845 2 159 | 214 299 | 8 23.4 30 27.2 
. ; Cheese, excluding cottage and full skim mil. lb B 709 1, 098 1, 200 1,172 8 96 | 98 47 | 2 8.7 | 8.2 4.1 
yecific | Grain: | : 
‘tuni- | Barley)’ mil. bu A 257 281 316 238 11 24 | 28 92) 4s Ries, 9.0 
. } Corn 57 do A 2 549 2 384 | 3,682 3, 379 5 11 | 118 108 ‘6 6 | 3.1 3.2 
nestic | Grain sorghums do A 67 H 132 158 n. a. 18 Sh 28 n. a. 13.3 | 26.2 18.4 
ivest- | _. : mil. Ib A 1, 53¢ 2,289 | 2, 488 2, 648 $26 895 998 | 1,198) 21.2) 39.1 $9.9 42.4 
: | eat mil. bu A 920 1, 367 1,81 1,141 107 178 508 298 11.6 85.0 88.3 26.1 
NOMIC | Vegetables : hig: i . Pe Foxy: , 
| Beans, dried ripe thous. 100 Ib. bags !2 A 14, 227 15,117 18, 831 19,717 298 2, 690 1, 880 986 2.1 17.8 10.3 4.7 
ed by _ Peas, dried rips do 4 1,618 5, 970 $, 262 2» 978 129 2, 634 1, 268 638 8.0 4.1 38.7 21.3 
’ Fruits 
is Ex- Citrus 
1: the | Grapefruit '4 thous. boxes \ 43, 594 61,6380 | 45, 580 36, 680 8,096 6, 54 3,730 2, 800 7.1 10.6 8.2 6.3 
: Oranges !4 lf do A 78, 531 114.510 |104, 120 108,195 6,618 9,106 8, 880 7, 625 8. 4 8.0 8.0 7.0 
Mer- * 4 4 " a i 8, 8 7, 52 8.4 8. ‘ ‘ 
of the Apples (commercial crop) 5 thous. bu A 105,718 113,041 | 88, 407 133,742 | 17,808 8, 587 1, 581 8, 440 16.8 3.2 1.8 | 2.6 
1s the A pricots thous. short tons A 185 202 247 198 96 19 22 16 51.6 9.4 9.0 | 8.8 
aad) Grapes 517 do A 2 671 3,036 8,078 2, 662 877 668 263 412 | 14 22.0 8.5 15.5 
Peaches | thous. bu A 53,922 82,270 | 65, 852 74,818 4, 188 1,782 1,270 849 7.8 2.1 1.9 ee 
ted to Pears do A 31,704 $5,312 | 26,834 36, 404 6,922 1,916 698 1,008 | 21.8 5.4 2.7 2.8 
is . Prunes and plums 5 7 thous. short tons A 919 673 614 668 280. 266 237 184 380.6 89.5 88.5 27.5 
ranch Canned, total 5! thous. cases N 29, 200 52,600 | 51, 200 55,100 | 7,178 | 1,795 | 1,885 | 1,868 24.6 3.4 2.7 2.5 
to his Dried and ey aporated, total 5? thous. short tons A 632 §95 469 497 936 256 178 169 87.4 43.0 87.9 $4.1 
% Raisins do \ 290) 806 239 269 Rh 155 56 92 29.0 50.7 24.1 35.1 
Presi- P 2! 8 232 262 84 5 56 92 29. 50.7 24 85. 
be runes do N 238 200 17? 161 112 107 9 76 46.8 53.2 5h. 4 7.4 
mbas- Oils and oilseeds 
service Peanuts 5? mil. lb.2? A 1, 289 2,183 | 2,538 1,876 | na. 536 887 448 n.d. 24.6 87.9 23.9 
‘ q Peanut oil thous. lb., erude basis A 85, 135 139,070 |143, 872 182, 246 n.a.| 1,649 | 44,150 | 61,548 n.a. 1.2 80.7 33.8 
ice in Soybeans * 23 thous. bu A 61, 906 188,558 |223, 006 230, 897 | 4,301 | 14,714 | 53,637 | 42, 277 6.9 8.0 24.1 18.3 
’ and _ Soybean oil mil. lb., crude basis A 416 1,534 1, 807 1,935 | 7 115 800 285 17 7.5 16.6 | 14.7 
is In Flaxseed 23. thous. bu A 8, 032 40,586 | 54,529 43, 946 | 3\. 1,478 5,408 | 2,242 6 3.6 9.9 | 5.1 
hh it d Cottonseed 5 % thous. short tons A 4. 950 4, 682 5, 945 6, 613 | n.a. 114 256 493 n.a. 2.4 4.3 7.6 
nite 
Cs : ‘ _— , a - ans 
Inter- _ hides thousand ( 16, 577 19, 540 | 19, 883 19, 704 | 527 | 345 | 1,104 402 25 1.8 5.6 | 2.0 
fe i] lee and kip skins do Cc 11,416 11,43 {| 10,677 9, 685 | 196 1, 066 949 405 1.7 9.3 8.9 | 4.2 
youncl tl tobacco mil. 1b.24. A 1, 385 2,110 | 1,981 1,972 516 439 510 540 87.2 20.8 25.7 27. 4 
aw cotton thous. running bales 11,623 11,55 *%| 14.580 15, 909 8, 327 1, 968 4,748 5,771 28.6 17.0 32.6 86.3 
See footnotes on page 7. 
T Res 
Veekly | August 6, 1951 











TABLE 3.—United States Exports of Leading Commodities in Relation to Production, 1939, 1948, 1949 


Commodity 


NONAGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Fish: 
Salmon thous. Ib 
Sardines, including pilchards do 
Boots and shoes ? thous. pr 
Rubber products 
Synthetic rubber mil. lb 
Passenger car, truck, and bus tires (casings thousand 
Passenger car, truck, and bus inner tubes do 


Cigarettes 


. million 
Textile manufactures 


Tire cord and fabric, cotton and rayon thous. Ib 

Cotton cloth and duck, total 2’ mil. sq. yd 
Duck do 
Sheetings do 
Printcloth do 
Denims do 


Cotton tapestry, upholstery, and drapery fabrics 
thous. sq. yd 


Woolen fabrics thous. Ib 
Broad-woven fabrics of synthetic textiles 2° mil. sq. yd 
Hosiery 2 thous. doz. pr 
Cotton bags or sacks thous. dollars 
Forest products 
Turpentine thous. gal 
Rosin mil. lb 
Lumber, total mil. bd. ft 
Softwood % do 
Hardwood do 
Softwood plywood ™ mil. sq. ft 
Paper: 
Book paper, uncoated mil. ib 
Paperboard do 
Writing paper, including papeteries do 
Cigarette paper * do 
Nonmetallic mineral products 
Coal 
Anthracite thous. short tons 
Bituminous : do 
Petroleum and products 
Crude petroleum mil. bbl 
Motor fuel and other light products ” thous. bbl 
Kerosene do 
Fuel oil, total do 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil do 
Residual fuel oil do 
Lubricating oil do 
Paraffin wax thous. lb 
Petroleum asphalt * thous. long tons 
Petroleum coke do 
Portland cement " thous. bbl 
Sulfur ‘ thous. long tons 
Glass containers 4 thous. gross 
Refractories ¢ thous. dollars 
Carbon and graphite products do 
Metals and manufactures 
Iron ore thous. long tons 
Iron and steel-mill products, total + thous. short tons 
Iron and steel bars do 
Plates and sheets do 
Tinplate and terneplate 4 do 
Structural shapes, heavy do 
Rails, including splice bars and tie plate bars do 
Wrought iron and steel tubular products * do 
Cast-iron pressure pipe and fittings ‘ do 
Malleable-iron castings * do 
Steel castings, including railway specialties ¢ do 
Steel forgings * do 


Advanced manufactures of iron and steel 
Cutlery excluding machine knives, total *° 4 
thous. dollars 


Safety-razor blades do 
House-heating radiators * thous. sq. ft 
Hand tools including machine Knives, total 

» thous. dollars 

Files and rasps do 

Saws and blades do 
Knitting machine and sewing machine needles do 

Nonferrous metals: 5! 
Aluminum, total » thous. short tons 
Primary do 
Copper, total 52 5 do 
Primary do 
Lead, total * do 
Primary % do 
Zine, primary do 
Machinery and vehicles 
Electrical machinery and apparatus, total * mil, dollars 
Household appliances 

Refrigerators thousand 

Washing machines do 

Vacuum cleaners do 

Ranges do 
Radio and television receiving sets do 
Telephone and telegraph equipment mil. dollars 

Industrial machinery 
Machine tools *! mil. dollars 


Construction, mining, excavating, and conveying ma- 


chinery * ® mil. dollars 
Graders do 

Oilfield and petroleum-refining machinery, tools, and 

equipment ? mil. dollars 
Textile machinery do 
Sewing machines and shoe machinery do 


See footnotes on page 7. 
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AAA AAAA 


1939 


287, 621 
184, 736 
35, 258 


4 
7,740 
51, 251 
180, 671 


260, 473 
8, 126 
184 

1, 864 

3, 140 
192 


146, 191 
331, 154 

1, 490 
152, 342 


52. 870 


30, 239 


943 

25, 148 
21, 408 
3, 741 

1, 032 
n. a 

11, 822 
1, ISY 
17 

51, 487 
304. 855 
1, 265 
611, 043 
68, 521 
467, 690 


161, 746 
305, 944 
5, O36 
464, 520 
4,424 
1, 488 


259 


71 


66, 702 


11, 631 
16, 498 
7, 638 


10S 
164 
206 
, O10 
571 
iS4 


SOT 


= & 
tS & 


101 
ba] 
ite) 


Production 


1949 


265, 196 


231, 983 


471, 519 


SAL 
76, 369 
65, 114 
384, 963 


438, O67 
®, 5S 1 
246 

1, 997 
3, 400 
283 


163, 963 
340. 497 
2, 496 


144, 512 





$2, 702 


137, S68 


1, 842 
962, 417 
102, 152 
765, 734 
340, 825 
$24, 909 

45, 389 
SYS, 240 

7. 956 

3, 029 
209, 727 

4, 789 

8Y, 82S 


177, 302 


4, 450 
3, O83 
2, 887 
1, O56 
14, 400 

n.a 


241 


195 


201, 600 
315, 640 
487, 652 


1, 071 
92, 750 
80, 613 


391, 955 


517, 515 
9, 997 
284 

2, 216 
3, 916 
366 


205, 748 
376, 307 
2, 981 
160, 054 
n.a. 


34, 565 
1, 079 
39, 378 
30, 533 
8, 845 


2, 598 


3s, 155 


21, 896 


44, 392 


512, 000 


1, 972 


, 024, 448 


118, 512 
824, 129 
398, 912 
$25, 217 


, 249, 360 


9, 455 
3, O76 
226, O35 
5, 505 
107, 899 
228, 853 
nN, a. 


6, 200 


1, 830 
22, 054 


na 


296 


1939 
10, 766 
56, 813 
3, O66 
n.a. 
1, 182 
S48 

6, 761 
7, 000 
359 
10 

74 
136 

13 

1, 330 
310 

26 
1, 309 
1,783 
11, 864 
3s 

1, 069 
S01 
249 
31 
147 
38 

6 

2, 590 
11, 590 





O15 
991 


295 


5, 026 


$20) 


Exports 


1948 


641 


— 


796 


. 662 
5, 391 


ISO 


SSH 


S50 


422 


632 


7.919 
, 441 


476 





1, 


and 1950—Continued 





Exports as percentage of 
productior 
1950 1939 1948 1949 1950 
6S1 14.2 1.1 18 
32 0.8 18.7 46. 1 32 4 
714 7 1.4 a 8 
18 n. a. 1.0 1 16 
219 2.0 2.2 2.2 13 
673 1.6 ? 1.8 g 
353 ’ q oo l 3.7 
357 2.7 9.3 9.2 6.4 
540 4.4 9g, 2 10.1 54 
10 5.3 8.2 6.1 4 
53 9 8.3 6. 7 2.4 
252 4.3 8.0 11.8 6.4 
20 6.9 6.1 6 4 
149 9 +. 1 a!) Rg 
$10 1 a 9 6 
151 1.7 6.7 8.7 51 
617 9 3.8 ~ 1] 
3, 754 3.4 +9. 6 n.a n.a 
ORS sy. 2 14. 7 24 9) 2 
136 41.2 22. 3 29. 2 4() 
514 1.3 17 1.9 1.3 
403 3. 7 1.6 1.9 | 
111 6.7 a 2.0 | 
3 n.a 7 s | 
29 n.a 2.8 2.0 ) 
200 | 1.0 1.0 i) 
60 3.3 1.2 5 | 
13 28.6 30.8 n.a 
892 5.0 7 eg 11.6 RR 
168 2. 9 o 4 6.4 5.0) 
5 5. 7 2.0 LS 1.8 
928 6.9 5 3.5 1.8 
sil 11.7 2.4 1.8 1.1 
368 9.7 3 2.4 2.7 
183 1S. Y 14 2.9 2.6 
SS5 1.0 2.0 2.0 2 ® 
616 3. 6 24.9 ye 26.3 
471 0). 1 28. 3 0.8 24.9 
128 1.0 2.9 2.6 1.4 
437 17.2 7.3 14.4 14,2 
418 9 2.9 2.2 1.1 
441 28. 1 25.4 30.1 26. 2 
642 n. a 3.5 2 6 2.4 
637 7.2 9. 0 10.8 7.7 
SY] 15. 6 114.9 n. a n.a 
50 1.9 3.1 2.9 2.6 
QY¥5 aoa 6.8 - 1.1 
119 0) Ls 18 1.0 
G1) 6 5.2 6. 6 4 | 
557 13. 6 15.5 16.4 11.7 
24 6.7 10.7 12. 4 6.3 
161 1.3 12.7 10.9 6.8 
638 7 s 11.8 7.1 
21 n.a 2.8 1.7 1.8 
2 } i 
20 1.2 2 , 2.0 
18 n.a 1.9 2.1 l 
YS2 7.0 t15 n.a n.a 
SO4 6 10.9 n.a n 
283 4 7 s t 
x09 12.5 117.3 n.a na 
347 21.6 132. 2 na n.a 
709 10.6 112.0 n.a n.a 
,. 195 8.3 120.3 n.a na 
; 19.0 7 6.0 5 9 
6, 23.1 s 6 6 
174 j 32.4 10.6 13.0 10.0 
: 1 41.6 15 18.4 13.8 
» if 13.2 5 } 
> 1h 15.6 7 4 4 
Is 2.8 9.4 8.2 2.2 
$365 5.9 5.4 5.7 3.5 
308 6.3 5.7 5.1 5.0 
53 1.0 1.6 1.9 1.2 
20 1.9 1.5 1.0 6 
6 en.) ~ 6 3 
45 ; 4.4 3. 4 2.1 
4 3.9 +4. 5 n.a n.a 
66 47.9 22. 6 30.1 22. 5 
230 15.2 T18. 1 n. a n. a. 
20 50.0 22.9 30.9 26. 6 
62 36.6 133. 2 n. a n, a 
100 10.9 | 26.7 n.a n, a 
3 25.9 +23. 6 n.a n, a 
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TABLE 3.—United States Exports of Leading Commodities in Relation to Production, 1939, 1948, 1949 and 1950—-Continued 











= at . “ Exports as percentage of 
Source Production Exports I seodlantiein 
Commodity of - 
data* 

150 1939 1948 1949 1950 1939 1948 1949 1950 1939 1948 1949 1950 

NONAGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES—Continued 
Machinery and vehicles: continued 

7. Office appliances, total mil. dollars 151 +544 n. a. n. a. 29 +102 S4 90 19.3 118. 7 n. a. n. a 
2.4 Typewriters, standard and portable °° thousand 917 T1, 493 n. a. n. a. 189 7345 208 218 20.7 {23.1 n. a. n. a. 
° Printing machinery and equipment °° mil. dollars 50 TI 86 n. a. n. a. 9 +34 45 4() 18.7 +18. 2 n. a. n. a 

Agricultural machinery except tractors, total 4! do 178 956 976 978 20 113 128 108 11.3 11.8 13.1 11.0 
° Implements of cultivation * do 3 233 229 224 6 28 37 30 14.4 ' 16.1 12.6 
L.3 Harvesting machinery 4 do 46) 317 361 37 S 3 37 32 16.9 10.2 | 8.4 
8 Combines number 35, 049 90, 668 |104, 888 116, 274 4,444 | 11,856 | 11,834 | 11,101 12.7 11.3 9.5 
ba: Tractors 4! 64 mil. dollars 158 689 793 820 38 185 65 220 65.175 24.0 27.8 21.4 
6.4 Passenger cars ® thousand U 2, 867 3, 909 5,119 6, 666 165 233 156 153 5.7 3.0 2.3 
ma Motor trucks and coaches ®- do U 710 1,376 1,135 1, 237 152 203 133 151 21.3 11.7 11.3 
. 4 Freight cars thous. dollars V 68, 249 511,171 (489, 674 264, 991 419 4,318 8, 352 1,045 7 8 1.7 -4 
. t Chemicals and related products: | 
- Benzol ' thous. gal__| W 141, 293 201,060 | 12,004 1, 728 1, 300 1, 292 10.3 .9 9 .6 
m Phenol thous. lb W 223,550 | 310,391 2,958 | 30,058 | 22,942 | 14,049 3.0 10.1 10.3 4.5 
4 Cellulose acetate plastic materials ® do xX 75, O61 109, 794 1, 168 6, 736 7,415 6, 961 4.6 10.2 10.0 | 6.3 
; Calcium carbide short tons 605,356 | 671, 402 4,164 | 16,496 | 10,272 5, 926 2.5 2.4 9 
. Sodium carbonate, calcined (soda ash)®® mil. lb &, 239 7, 987 160 414 151 27 2.7 4.2 1.8 1.6 
eS Synthetic anhydrous ammonia do 2, 588 3, 125 5 7 7 20 2.1 3 .3 of 
‘ Chlorine do : 3, 433 4,138 12 32 24 15 1.2 1.0 ue .4 

Carbon black do K 1, 224 1, 381 204 322 303 400 38.8 24.8 | 24.8 28.9 

a Paint, varnish, lacquer, and filler 7 thous. dollars 940,997 |1, 128, 091 9,143 | 31,009 | 26,260 | 25,320 2.2 2.9 3.8 2.2 
1 9 Phosphate rock 7 thous. long tons K &, OR7 n. a. 49 1,141 1, 258 1, 832 25.3 13.2 14.0 n.a 

40 ' Copper sulfate : short tons K 79, 000 87,300 | 14,620 | 42,135 | 31,717 | 30,149 33.8 42.6 40.1 34.5 
13 Asphalt roofing materials 7?__. .--thous. squares 77, 882 | 69,047 85, 147 693 1,440 | 1,202 1, 082 1.3 1.8 1.7 1.3 
1.3 - 7 . 

“ *Explanation of sources follows footnotes. 8 The 1939 production data understate somewhat the 67 Includes motor benzene. 
; tData are for 1947, latest year for which production output of lumber, as timber cut in small mills is omitted. 6’ Includes mixed esters. Shipments represent pro- 
9 data are “ ailable Export data for total lumber exclude box shooks and duction in 1948. . 
H | NOTE. alues of production in this table are gener- include sawed ties; however data for softwood and hard- * Production beginning 1948 excludes relatively small 
7 ally f. o. ™ fac tory; values of exports are f. a. s. port of wood lumber omit sawed ties in 1939 and 1948 as break- amounts produced by the electrolytic process. 
me export. The percentages based on these values may, down is not available before 1949. Exports of sawed 7” Sales represent production; beginning 1948 figures 
therefore, somewhat overstate the part of production ties were relatively large in 1948. Softwood exports in cover 680 esti iblishments whose sales account for approxi- 
exported. 1939 and 1948 include a small amount of treated mately 85 percent of the total value of paint and varnish 
8 2 Carcass weight equivalent hardwood. : shipments. 
Fn 2? Data exclude dry cream, buttermilk products, and lhe export data for 1948 include aero-grade plywood ' Phosphate rock sold or used by the producers 
‘ milk products for animal feed of hi ardwood as well as of softwood. represents production. 
1.8 Solid nonfat content. Data converted from gross Data exclude bristols, bristol board, and building 7? Includes asphalt prepared roofing and saturated 
18 product weight. et ; é felts. 
11 | ‘Gross weight. 6 Export data include cigarette books and covers in , 
pe § Production data are for crop harvested in the preced- 1939 and 1948, but exclude them thereafter. n. a.—Not available. 
a4 ing calendar year. Exports cover the approximate 7 Data include motor fuel, natural gasoline, blending n. 8S. s.—Not shown separately. 
pe period in which the crop was marketed; that is, a fiscal agents, naphtha, solvents, and other light finished 

+ year ending in the year shown, as follows: Year ending products. SOOT ae | 

24 9 June 30: barley, grain sorghums, wheat, dried ripe peas, 38 Export data include heavy road oil not included in SOURCES OF Data 

ss apples, apricots, fresh grapes, peaches, pears, prunes, production. 
hk. : plums, canned fruit, dried fruit, peanuts, flaxseed_and _ ® Export data include some finishing cements not Export figures except those covered by note A, J, L, 
1 cottonseed. Year ending July 351: rice and cotton. Year included in production. : U, and V are from the 1939 annual volume of Foreign 
= ending Aug. 31: dried ripe beans, raisins, and peanut oil. 4 Mine shipments represent production. — Commerce and Navigation of the United States and pre- 

“a 4 Year ending Sept. 30: corn and soybeans including soy- ‘| Shipments represent production beginning 1948. liminary 1947-50 reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
“4% hean oil. Year ending June 30, Sept. 30, and Dee 31: leaf 42 Production for sale, 1939; net shipments excluding The data include revisions through the December 1950 
Py tohacco, depending on marketing periods for the several transfers to members of the iron and steel industry, errata. 

a types beginning 1948. Castings are excluded. Production figures except those covered by notes A 
: ‘ Export data include grain equivalent of malt. ‘8 Exports include long ternes and beginning 1949, to K and M to X are from Bureau of the Census 
9 ‘Export data include grain equivalent of meal in all also waste-waste tin plate. Monthly figures for many of the commodities appear 
+ years and of grits beginning 1948. All data exclude fittings. in the Survey of Current Business. 

1.0 ‘Export data include brown, broken, screenings, 45 Total shipments (shipments for company use and A—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Export 
a brewer’s rice and rough rice in terms of milled rice. for sale) represent production. figures are based on data reported by the Bureau of the 

r 3 ‘Milled rice equivalent. ‘Shipments for sale of commercial steel forgings Census. , 
ae Export data include grain equivalent of flour made represent production, De B—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

71 wholly from United States wheat. ; - Production data exclude hair clippers. C—1939, Tanners’ Council of America; beginning 
@ Exclude soybeans, mung beans, garbanzos and ‘ Shipments represent production. _ : 1948, estimates. 
. { ilifornia blackeyes * Production data exclude metal-cutting dies. ; D—Fish and Wildlife Service. 

? Cleaned equivalent. Includes hand sewing needles of which United States E—1939, War Production Board; beginning 1948 
~ Data, excepts 1939 exports, exclude cowpeas and production is small. Office of Domestic Commerce : . aes: 
' chickpeas. ‘| Exports exclude the small item of ores, and also F —Beginning 1948, Rubber Manufacturers’ Associ- 

Production data are for crop from bloom of preceding ms anufac tured products. ation. Inc 

- year, a ee in _ age — n. . nape ' oh al Let sero inc ludes eee ary ce aoe from  @ * Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

me a aves sca year ¢ naing ug. 31 for fresh grapefruit, aomestiec an oreign ores and secondary production H ~Beginning 1948, National Association of Hosiery 
; and a — oo Oct. 31 for fresh oranges and —S es a ee » eit Manufacturers : 
fanned citrus [truits and juices, 3 *rimary production trom domestic and toreign ores. . W. aan eam, Tati _ , an aad .? 

ii ‘Export data include juice, juice concentrates, and “ Exports consist largely of imported copper which a — 1948, National Lumber Manufacturers 

grapefruit segments in terms of fresh fruit has been refined in the United States; data exclude + sae UT eit? > . bined ee ee ee 

n.d Includes tangerines. Export data include juice and insu ited copper wire and other manufactured products. J —1939, W riting : er Manufacturers Association; 
n.a ‘nie tor t f fresh fruit Refined juct f jomest i 1949, estimate by Office of International Trade. Exports 
né ] A nwt ntrates in terms of fresh frui efined primary produc ion from domestic anc for 1939 are estimated by Tariff Commission. 

xport data include canned and dried fruit in terms foreign ores. ruses f Mi 
ee of fresh fruit 6 Total production includes primary production, and K reed O ewe i ides a : 
0.9 ‘Includes apples, applesauce, apricots, berries, cherries, pig lead recovered from scrap, largely from old scrap; _L—Export data are direct ae eae by the 
3 frapefruit segments, peaches, pears, plums, prunes, fruit antimonial lead is excluded. Glass Container Industry bey na ase —s the ‘ ensus. 

Lp : salad, and fruit cocktail. Primary slab zine production from domestic and M—1939, production for sale; 4 1948, net ship- 
13.8 Cases of 24 No. 2% cans. foreign ores; secondary production from old serap zine ments, Ameri van Tron and Steel —. ee 

: * Excludes dates. is relatively small. N -1939, shipments, Institute of Boiler and Radiator 
By - _ "| Export data include shelled peanuts and peanut oil 5 Beginning 1948 all figures include insulated copper Manufacturers. , . So ER Ee a 
2.2 in terms of peanuts in the shell. wire. Manufacturers’ sales represent production in O—Beginning 1948, manufacturers’ sales, estimated 

' 2 In the shell equivalent. these periods. by Office of Domestic Commerce. : ee : 
3.8 > Export data include oil in terms of oilsecd equivalent. 9 Production covers appliances of standard size only; P—Beginning 1948, manufacturers sales, “Electrical 
— “ Farm sales weight. beginning 1948 manufacturers’ sales represent Merchandising. - sat , 
9.0 Footwear and house slippers of leather and other production. Q—Beginning 1948, manufacturers’ sales, American 
1.2 materials except rubber. Shipments represent produc- ® Production data exclude rebuilt machines and Washer and Ironer Manufacturers’ Association. 
4 tion beginning 1948. machines designed primarily for home workshops, R—Beginning 1948, manufacturers sales, Vacuum 
a 4 * Data for 1939 cover only cotton tire cord and fabric. laboratories, ete. Cc lee aner Manufacturers’ Association. ‘ 
2.1 7 Data are for cotton broad woven goods, excluding 61 Beginning July 1, 1950, excludes exports of special S—Beginning 1948, production data estimated, based 
n.a specialty items, such as tire fabrics, tapestry, upholstery, category items. on data reported by Radio Television Manufacturers’ 
ro and drapery fabrics, pile fabrics, table damask; blankets; 62 1939 and 1947 production data are not strictly com- Association. sia oa 

«6.0 towels and toweling; bedspread fabrics; and knit goods. parable. Separate product statistics are not available T'—1950 estimate based on National Machine Tool 

* Data exclude tire fabric. for all items in the 1939 Census statistics. Builders’ Association’s index of shipments. ; 
shy * Production data cover hosiery of silk, synthetic 63 Export data exclude rebuilt and used typewriters. U—Manufacturers’ sales and exports, Automobile 

26. 0 fbe rs, cotton, and wool. Exports exclude the small item * Includes both farm and nonfarm tractors; farm Manufacturers’ Association. 

of wool hosiery. tractors are not available separately in export statistics. V—Manufacturers’ shipments and exports, values 

Ni. 3. Total shipme nts and interplant transfers represent Export data exclude used tractors except in 1939. estimated from data reported by American Railway 
a. ®. Deeduetine in 1947. 85 Excludes tractors of 95 drawbar horsepower and Car Institute. =e, 

n. a 31 ah data exclude used and reclaimed bags. over exported after April 1949. W—Tariff Commission. , 2 be 

*® The 1939 production data are for the year beginning 66 Exports include motor vehicles shipped as parts for X—1948, shipments, 1949 and 1950 production, Tariff 
Apr. 1; exports are for the calendar year. assembly abroad. Commission. 
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Iraq Plans Establishment of 
New Textile Factory 


Bids are invited by the Iraqi Minister of 
Finance for the supply and delivery of a cot- 
ton weaving and spinning factory at Bagh- 
dad, having a capacity of 20,000 spindles and 
400 looms. The factory is to include a power- 
generating plant and a section for bleaching, 
dyeing, and finishing, together with spare 
parts, equipment, and machinery sufficient 
for 1 year. Full details on requirements may 
be obtained from the Minister of Finance, 
Baghdad, Iraq. 

Offers will be accepted for a period of 3 
months beginning June 28, 1951; if an ex- 
tension of this period is desired by prospec- 
tive bidders, inquiries should be addressed 
to the Minister of Finance in Baghdad. 

An allocation of 1,000,000 dinars (US$2,- 
800,000) for this project has reportedly been 
approved in the Iraqi Government budget for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1952; and 
sanction has been given to the engagement 
of an expert from any country who will act 
as technical adviser during the examining of 
bids, and give professional advice in the 
planning of the mill, its location, and the 
material to be produced. 


Subway System Planned 
for Montevideo, Uruguay 


Plans are reportedly under way in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, to construct a subway system 
for the city, in connection with which bids 
for the first of three lines will be accepted 
until November 15, 1951. It is stated that 
this first section, which is to link the Center 
in the old section of the city with the area 
known as “Union,” will cost an estimated 
60,000,000 pesos. 

Specifications are available, subject to a 
charge of 700 pesos per set, from the Comision 
Honoraria del Subterraneo, Intendencia 
Municipal de Montevideo, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. A copy of the general bidding con- 
ditions only (in Spanish) may be obtained 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


New Offers Invited To Buy 
German-Owned Firm in Italy 


New offers to purchase the shares of the 
German-owned firm Soc. An. per il Com- 
mercio dei Materiali Bosch, Milan, Italy, are 
invited by the Committee on German Assets 
in Italy, the period for receipt of bids to ex- 
pire at midnight, September 10,1951. Details 
of this property were reported in an earlier 
announcement (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
June 4, 1951). The new offering for sale of 
the share portfolio results from the fact that 
the Committee did not accept any bid re- 
ceived in the initial auction. 

No reserve price has been established in 
the present instance, but a guaranty deposit 
of 6,000,000 lire must accompany each bid. 
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Further information may be obtained from 
the Ministero del Tesoro, Ufficio Beni Alleati e 
Nemici, Rome, Italy, to which agency offers 
should be submitted. 


New Deadline for Bids on 
Busses for Montevideo 


The period for submitting bids to supply 
up to 250 new trolley busses for Montevideo, 
Uruguay, has again been extended, the new 
deadline being September 10, 1951. 

As stated in earlier announcements of this 
procurement (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
April 16 and May 28, 1951), specifications 
(in Spanish) are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


ton 25, D. C. Or these documents may be 
purchased at a charge of 25 pesos per set 
from the Administraci6n Municipal de Trans- 
portes Colectivos de Montevideo (AMDET), 
Calle Rincon 508, Montevideo, Uruguay. 


More About Electrical 
Materials for Ceylon 


Bids to supply electrical engineering ma- 
terial and equipment to Ceylon’s Ministry 
of Transport and Works will be received un- 
til September 26, 1951, instead of August 15, 
as originally scheduled. 

As mentioned in earlier announcements 
(FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 23 and 
30), a copy of the specifications and bid 
form is available on a loan basis from the 





on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Agricultural Machinery: 26. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 4. 

Ball-Bearing Parts and Accessories: 6. 
Bicycles: 35. 

Cameras: 35. 

Cement: 11. 

Clays and Tiles: 30. 


36. 
Cotton: 14, 26. 
Cutlery: 4, 5. 
Fertilizers: 32. 
Fiber Industry: 28. 
Fire Extinguishers and Supplies: 25. 
Fish Products: 8. 
Foodstuffs: 26, 35. 
Fuel-Gas Equipment: 1. 
Gifts and Novelties: 277, 
Glassware: 27. 
Hardware: 35. 
Iron and Steel Products: 11, 32. 
Jewelry: 11. 
Kitchenware: 27, 35. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interests in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contracts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Clothing and Accessories: 3, 15, 21, 23, 27, 


Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2. 
Linseed Oil: 34. 

Machinery and Equipment: 7, 13, 17, 25. 
Milk Cans and Pails: 10. 
Office Equipment: 35. 

Olive Oil: 12. 
Pharmaceutical Products: 20. 
Plastic Articles: 22. 

Plastic Industry: 24, 29. 
Plywood Industry: 31. 
Propane Lighting Systems: 1. 
Radios: 27. 

Scientific Apparatus: 2. 
Technical Information: 37. 
Textiles: 19, 30, 36. 

Toilet Preparations: 27. 
Toys: 27, 35. 

Waste: 28. 

Wire: 35. 

Wood Products: 16. 

Wool: 14. 

Yarns (Flax): 28. 
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Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 

rtment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Copies of these documents are also 
obtainable on request from the Embassy of 
Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Turkish Group Wishes 
To Export Dolphin Oil 


The Filbert Agricultural Sales Cooperative 
Union (Findik Tarim Satis Kooperatifieri 
Birligi) in Turkey, is reported to be seeking 
a United States market for dolphin oil. An 
exclusive agent is not desired. 

All correspondence in connection with this 
inquiry should be directed to the Union’s 
main office in Giresun, Turkey. 


New Requirements for New 
Zealand’s Power Project 


New Zealand’s State Hydro-Electric De- 
partment, at Wellington, invites bids until 
September 18, 1951, for the supply and de- 
livery at Lyttelton of one _ 10,000-kv.-a. 
66/11-kv. T. C. O. L. transformer bank and 
spare unit for Southbrook Substation. This 
procurement is identified as Contract No. 
184. 

A copy of the specifications may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or the Of- 
fice of the Commercial Counsellor, New Zea- 
land Embassy, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 210, Washington 6, D. C. 


Rail Equipment for Iranian 
State Railways Institute 


Quotations c. and f. Khorramshahr are in- 
vited’ by Iran’s State Railways Institute, 
Tehran, until September 5, 1951, for the sup- 
ply of 350 railway-wheel tires and 350 rail- 
way-wheel retention rings. A copy of a de- 
sign of the required equipment is obtain- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bidders must deposit a sum equivalent to 
5 percent of the price quoted with the cash- 
ier of the State Railways Institute and at- 
tach the receipt therefor to their bid, or 
furnish a bank guaranty valid for 3 months. 
The Institute reserves the right to reject 
any or all bids. 


Liceygsing Opportunities 


1. Germany—tTreibgas G. m. b. H. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, importer), 73/81 
Gradestrasse, Berlin-Britz, wishes to manu- 
facture under United States license in 
Germany propane lighting systems for rail- 
road use in Western Germany and/or West- 
ern Berlin. In return, if desired, the firm 
will offer the results of its development ex- 
perience in connection with a transfer sys- 
tem which permits the decanting of fuel gas 
without exchanging cylinders, special burn- 
ers for different types of gas, all kinds of 
propane apparatus, and tank trucks and 
cars for transport of bottled gas. 

2. Switzerland—Peter Ulrich (constructor 
and patent owner of an apparatus for the 
treatment of paretic scoliosis and polio- 
myelitis and owner of an institute for 
Swedish medical gymnastics), 11 Fraumun- 
Sterstrasse, Zurich, seeks a firm willing to 
manufacture under license in the United 
States apparatus for the treatment of pa- 
retic scoliosis and poliomyelitis. Ulrich’s 
equipment reportedly was demonstrated at 
the International Congress of Pediatrics 
held in Zurich from July 23 to 29, 1950, in 
the presence of leading American and Euro- 
pean physicians. Set of descriptive liter- 
ature available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Import Opportunities 


3. Belgium—RAYOLA, S. A. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer, wholesaler), 31 rue 
Valkenburg, Antwerp, offers to export and 
seeks agent for 5,000 to 6,000 dozen annu- 
ally of men’s wool or mercerized cotton 
socks, such as golf and slack socks and 
anklets. Representative samples available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. Germany—A. G. Baaden (exporter), 70 
Baaderstrasse, Munich, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright sale basis Alpenkellerbraeu beer 
in bottles of 12 fluid ounces, and B. A. G. 
razor blades made in Solingen. Represent- 
ative labels obtainable on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
DB. &. 

5. Germany—Bergische Metallwarenfab- 
rik, Deppmeyer & Co. (manufacturer), 
Altenkunstadt near Burgkunstadt, Bavaria, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for stain- 
less steel or heavily plated German silver 
table cutlery in 10 new patterns. Catalog 
and price list available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
Em. ¢. 

6. Germany—Deutsche Star Kugelhalter 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 90 Ernst Sach 
Strasse, Schweinfurt, Bavaria, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent for ball retainers and 
other ball-bearing parts and accessories. 
Set of descriptive literature available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

7. Germany—WILHAG, Wilhelm Hagen- 
kamp (manufacturer), 10-12 Winkelsweg, 
Langenfeld-Richrath/Bez. Duesseldorf, of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for Diesel 
caterpillar dredgers and steam or Diesel 
cranes. Leaflets on dredgers (in German 
and English) and on cranes (in German 
only) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

8. Iceland—E. Thorkelsson & Gislason 
(importer, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 205, Reykjavik, seeks a 
market for the following fish products: 
Stockfish; cod filets( salted in brine); salted 
haddock, ling, tusk, and coalfish filets; and 
codfish, redfish, and coalfish meal. 

9. Italy—Societaéa Ing. Davis (S. A. I. D.), 
(manufacturer), 25 Via Belfiore, Turin, offers 
for export special pression regulator for 
liquid gases. Also, firm seeks manufacturer 
willing to produce in the United States a 
special pression regulator of high sensibility, 
with double membrane for liquid gases, for 
which Italian manufacturer holds world 
patents. 

10. Netherlands—The Dutch Milkcan Ex- 
port (exporter), 73-75 Nieuwe Ebbingestraat, 
Groningen, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for seamless welded tinned milk cans and 
milking pails. 

11. Netherlands — Handelsonderneming 
Jordana (export agent), 42 Dibbetstraat, The 
Hague, offers for export 10,000 metric tons 
of portland cement, 20,000 to 30,000 stainless 
steel watch bracelets, and the following iron 
and steel products: 10,000 metric tons of 
reinforcing bars, 1,800 metric tons of rails, 
as well as tin plate and barbed wire. 

12. Portugal—Azeites de Ferreira do Zéz- 
ere, Lda. (export and import merchant, 
wholesaler), Ferreira do Zézere (City), 
wishes to export and seeks agent for 3,000 
kilograms monthly of pure olive oil with a 
maximum of 1.5° acidity. 

13. Switzerland—Paul Von Arx, Maschin- 
enfabrik (manufacturer), Sissach, Bassel- 
land, offers to sell a patent for a new rust 
removing and cleaning pistol. Firm desires 
to sell the American patent rights (which 
have been applied for) or the rights to manu- 
facture in the United States. Illustrated 


leaflet (in German) available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

14. Syria—The Syrian Importation & Ex- 
portation Co. (Mustafa al-Effendi & Sons) 
(export merchant), P. O. Box 623, Aleppo, 
offers on an outright sale basis 800 metric 
tons (in lots of 100 metric tons monthly) 
of ginned cotton and 300 metric tons (in 
lots of 50 metric tons monthly) of washed, 
white carpet wool. 


Export Opportunities 


15. Belgium—RAYOLA, S. A. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 31 rue 
Valkenburg, Antwerp, seeks direct purchase 
quotations and agency for men’s wnderwear, 
socks, ties, and shirts, f. 0. b. New York or 
c. i. f. Antwerp. 

16. England—Bureau of Manufacturers, 
Ltd. (importer), 1 St. Pauls Churchyard, 
London, E. C. 4, seeks direct purchase quo- 
tations for £11,000 worth annually of wooden 
“D” handles for use in edge tool trade. 
Firm has obtained import license for this 
quantity. 

17. Isle of Wight—County Passenger 
Launch Co. (manufacturer), Yarmouth, 
urgently requests quotations from a United 
States manufacturer in a position to supply 
a specialized type of moulding machine for 
the manufacture of straight-bladed wooden 
oars. Firm seeks a double-spindle molding 
machine with floating spindles for machining 
up to 10-foot straight-bladed oars, preferably 
in one operation; machine should be fitted 
with a master cam to operate against a 
master mold. The loom of the type of oar 
to be manufactured would be made with 
gage lathes fitted with an automatic feed 
running against a pattern bolted to the bed 
which determines the shape of the article 
being turned. A machine that precisely 
meets the foregoing conditions, or at least 
the main ones, as indicated herein, is de- 
sired. 

World Trade Director Report being pre- 
pared. 

18. Union of South Africa—Rudders Elec- 
tronics (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer, importer, 
wholesaler, and retailer of radio components 
and electrical appliances), 29 Field Street, 
Durban, wishes price quotations from man- 
ufacturers for 44-ton lots of enameled copper 
wire for use in winding transformers and 
solenoids. Firm’s requirements approximate 
%4 ton of wire for a period of 6 months. 


Agency Opportunities 


19. Canada—C. (Charlotte) Kassab (Mrs.) 
(manufacturer’s agent), 439 Parkside Drive, 
Toronto, Ontario, wishes to obtain agency for 
textiles, such as materials for draperies and 
curtains, corduroys, cotton chambrays, 
novelties in evening-dress materials, laces, 
and embroideries. 

20. Italy—Augusto Vendittelli (import and 
export agent), Via Rugabella 9, Milan, de- 
sires an agency for the following products 
for pharmaceutical industry: Agar-agar, 
camphor, lanolin, cocoa butter, aloe, boldo, 
quinine, cascara sagarda, theobromine, bis- 
muth, and strophantus. 

21. Netherlands—Theo Wachtel, N. V. (im- 
porting distributor), 48 Pauwenlaan, The 
Hague, wishes to represent on an exclusive 
basis manufacturers of first-quantity men’s 
wear, such as shirts, underwear, handker- 
chiefs, and socks. Trade-marked products 
are desired. 

22. Union of South Africa—C. F. S. Trad- 
ing Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer’s representa- 
tive), 41 Colonial Mutual Chambers, Fox 
Street, Johannesburg, wishes to obtain 
agency for colored plastic sucker sticks and 
ice-cream spoons. 


Foreign Visitors 


23. Australia—Kingsley Anketell Allen, 
representing Richard Allen & Sons (1919) 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FIRST TRADE AGREEMENT WITH WESTERN 
GERMANY SIGNED 


The first trade agreement between Aus- 
tralia and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
designed to increase trade between the two 
countries, was signed on June 15, 1951, ac- 
cording to the Ministerialblatt des Bundes- 
ministers fuer Wirtschaft of June 30, 1951. 

The agreement makes it possible for Ger- 
man exports to Australia to be placed on the 
Australian market on an equal basis without 
any restrictions other than those applying 
to Australian imports from soft-currency 
countries. 

Under the terms of the agreement, Ger- 
many will partially lift quantitative restric- 
tions for imports of Australian goods. The 
lifting will be effectively achieved only after 
Germany’s full reestablishment of liberaliza- 
tion measures. Quota imports from Aus- 
tralia, amounting to about $135,000,000, will 
consist mainly of grain and wool shipments. 


Austria 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Although Austria’s foreign-trade deficit in 
April 1951 was smaller than in the preceding 
month, owing to declining commercial im- 
ports, the unfavorable balance for the first 
4 months of the year totaled 1,511,000,000 
schillings, or approximately $70,000,000. A 
severe drop in exports to Western Germany 
from March to April was a matter of serious 
concern. 

INDUSTRY 


Production of all types of indigenous coal 
has been declining during the past few 
months. During March, 435,211 metric tons 
were produced; in April, production sank to 
407,219 tons and in May to 375,460 tons. 
However, average monthly production for the 
first 5 months of 1951 was 45 percent higher 
than the average monthly production in 
1937. 

During May, a new paper machine, con- 
structed by the German firm of Voith, was 
put into operation at the Steyrermuehl 
Papierfabriks- und Verlags A. G. The new 
machine has a daily capacity of from 40 
to 68 tons of paper, depending upon the 
grade produced. 

Austrian pig-iron exports during the first 
quarter of 1951 amounted to 64,972 metric 
tons, compared with a quarterly average of 
103,700 tons during 1950. 

The third blast furnace at the VOEST iron 
and steel plant at Linz, Upper Austria, was 
finally blown in on May 21. It is estimated 
that the new blast furnace will increase 
Austrian pig-iron production by at least 
20,000 tons a month. 

The Lenzing staple-fiber plant set a new 
postwar production record during May 1951, 
with an output of 3,601 tons of staple fiber. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Retail sales in most lines during April and 
May were virtually stagnant, with the usual 
spring upswing failing to materialize. Deal- 
ers reported continuing low sales of textiles, 
shoes, and toys. Domestic sales of paper 
and paper products decreased still further, 
owing to high prices and large export orders. 
In April, the turn-over of household goods 
and radios declined sharply. 


LAROR MARKET 


Total employment in Austria rose from 
1,969,000 at the end of April to 1,998,000 at 
the end of May. The increase included ap- 
proximately 7,000 agricultural workers and 
22,000 nonagricultural workers, mostly in 





Japanese Government 
Overseas Agency To Be 
Established in Washing- 


ton 


The U. S. Department of State 
has announced the authorization of 
a Japanese Government Overseas 
Agency in Washington. It is ex- 
pected that the new agency will be 
opened in late August under the 
leadership of Mr. Ryuji Takeuchi. 
It will be located at 2205 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, NW. The new 
agency will absorb the functions of 
the present SCAP-Japanese Pro- 
curement and Allocations Mission 
and the Japanese personnel of this 
mission. 

This agency will be the sixth 
such agency to be established 
the United States. Others are lo- 
cated in New York, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Hono- 
lulu. Similar agencies have been 
established in a number of foreign 
countries, including Brazil, Uru- 
guay, France, Sweden, Belgium, 


Netherlands, India, Pakistan, and 
Thailand. 
These agencies engage in trade- 


promotion activities, investigate 
trade complaints, and provide in- 
formation on import and export 
regulations. In addition, they 
perform limited — consular-type 
functions relating to personal sta- 
tus and property of Japanese 
nationals, 











construction and in the hotel and restau- 
rant trades. This principally seasonal 
increase brought the level of employment at 
the end of May to a figure 2 percent higher 
than a year ago. 


Cost oF LIVING AND PRICES 


The cost-of-living index (April 1945— 100) 
of the Austrian Institute for Economic Re- 
search increased slightly during May from 
625 to 627, making the total increase since 
October 1950 (after the fourth wage-price 
agreement) almost 9 percent. The food 
component dropped slightly because of 
seasonal price decreases, and most of the 
remaining components increased. 

The wholesale-price index (March 1938- 
100) of the Central Statistical Office was 
unchanged at 708 from mid-April to mid- 
May. This was a reversal of the trend to 
date and was caused by a decrease from 981 
to 972 in raw-material prices, offsetting an 
increase from 557 to 562 in food. Signifi- 
cant price drops for wool and rubber over- 
balanced increases for leather and oil. Bar- 
ley and potatoes accounted for the food rise. 

The retail-price index (March 1938=100) 
of the Central Statistical Office rose 2 percent 
from 536 to 546. The basic food compo- 
nent went from 503 to 513 as a result of sharp 
increases in the price of lard and beans and 
smaller increases for rice and potatoes. 
Seasonal decreases in fresh vegetables are not 
reflected, as such products are not included 
in the index. Almost all other components 
remained unchanged. 


AGRICULTURE AND Foop 


Contradicting gloomy April reports on 
Sugar beets, an unusually well-informed 
source states that about 37,000 hectares 
have been planted this spring. This would 
be some 9,000 hectares more than were 
planted a year ago and would bring Austria 
to within a few thousand hectares of being 
self-sufficient in sugar. The _ satisfactory 
profits obtained from sugar beets last year 
doubtless promoted this development. 

Although deliveries of indigenous bread 
grains from last year’s crop will not reach 
more than 25 percent of the total production, 
a satisfactory situation has developed 
through the ECA and Austrian commercial 
import programs. It now appears that Aus- 
tria will have a larger carry-over into the 
new harvest than had been planned or was 
actually the case last year. 


TOURISM 


According to a report of the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank, foreign currency received by the 
National Bank from the tourist trade during 
the first quarter of 1951 amounted to the 
equivalent of 87,305,000 schillings, or more 
than twice as much as was received during 
the first quarter of 1950. 

Since the war, the city of Vienna, formerly 
the most popular foreign tourist attraction 
of Austria, has been able to draw only a 
fraction of the foreign tourists visiting Aus- 
tria. The inability of Vienna to recover its 
prewar popularity with foreign tourists is due 
to its location in the heart of the Russian 
Zone of Occupation, the destruction of req- 
uisitioning of many of its best hotels, and 
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the sharp decrease in the number of eastern 
European tourists, who before the war made 
up about half of Vienna’s foreign visitors. 
In an effort to regain at least part of Vienna’s 
former position as a European tourist center, 
the “Vienna Festival Weeks” were opened on 
May 26. A series of concerts, operas, ballets, 
art exhibitions, and other cultural events 
were arranged for these weeks to last about a 
month, and concurrently the Vienna Trades 
and Handicraft Exhibition was being held.— 
U. S. LEGATION, VIENNA, JUNE 21, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL TO TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY INITIALED 


The Austro-German Mixed Commission 
initialed a protocol in Bonn on June 26, 
1951, bringing the Austro-German trade 
agreement of January 19, 1951, in line with 
recommendations made by OEEC at Paris 
for a new Western German trade policy, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the West 
German Federal Minister for Economics, 
published in the Bundesanzeiger of July 5, 
1951. 

Austria is to deliver to Western Germany 
until December 31, 1951, among other items, 
cut lumber, pit props, magnesite, and tex- 
tiles in exchange for mainly rolling-mill ma- 
terials, machinery, electrotechnical products, 
and chemicals. Talks about German coal 
deliveries to Austria were postponed pending 
decisions by the various international bodies 
dealing with the problem of coal exports. 

In addition to discussions on a number 
of technical details to meet present condi- 
tions, a film agreement, to be valid until 
August 31, 1952, was concluded. 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
12, 1951, for previous report on the agree- 
ment.) 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CABBAGE IMPORTATION FROM DOLLAR 
SOURCES AUTHORIZED 


Importation into Bermuda of cabbage from 
dollar sources is authorized by Govern- 
ment notice No. 223-1951, dated June 29, 
1951, and published in the Bermuda Ga- 
zette of July 7. 


IMPORTATION OF METAL FURNITURE FROM 
DOLLAR SOURCES RESTRICTED TO HOUSE- 
HOLD AND GARDEN TYPES 


Importation into Bermuda of metal fur- 
niture from dollar sources, authorized by 
Government notice No. 216-1951 (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 30, 1951) 
is now restricted to household and garden 
types by Government notice No. 224-1951, 
dated June 30, and published in the Ber- 
muda Gazette of July 7. The former au- 
thorization was revoked and superseded by 
the current notice. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CREATED 


The President of Brazil, on July 6, 1951, 
signed a decree creating a Commission on 
Industrial development, with the objective 
of studying and proposing measures of an 
economic, financial, and administrative na- 
ture, considered indispensable for the es- 
tablishment of new industries in the coun- 
try and the expansion of industries already 
existing. The Commission will suggest 
means of strengthening and diversifying 
domestic industry; give opinions on exemp- 
tion from or modification of tariffs, taxes, 
and other legal benefits; recommend norms 
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and criteria to facilitate immigration, con- 
tracts with technicians, and the transfer of 
factories and equipment to Brazil; propose 
measures in connection with transportation 
and freight; and orient the policy with re- 
spect to raw materials, whether for expor- 
tation or importation. 

The Commission will be composed of the 
Minister of Finance, who will be its presi- 
dent; the president of the Bank of Brazil, 
who will be its vice president; representatives 
of the Ministries of Labor, Industry and Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Transportation and 
Public Works, and Foreign Affairs, the Ex- 
port-Import and the Industrial-Agricultural 
Departments of the Bank of Brazil, the Tech- 
nical, Economic and Financial Council, and 
the Production Financing Commission of the 
Ministry of Finance, as well as two repre- 
sentatives of the National Confederation of 
Industry appointed by the latter. 

The decree was published and became ef- 
fective on July 7, 1951, and was transmitted 
to the Department in a dispatch of July 11 
from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRICE AND DISTRIBUTION CONTROL OF 
IMPORTED PRODUCTS 


The Central Price Commission, together 
with the Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil, will establish, in all parts of 
the national territory, control over trade in 
imported products, supervise their distribu- 
tion, fix their selling prices, and if necessary 
establish rationing for those of primary 
necessity. In addition, they will determine 
profit margins for importers and resellers. 
These controls will be carried out under 
authority of Portaria No. 53, published and 
effective July 2, 1951, and transmitted in a 
dispatch of July 5, from the U. S. Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

|For previous abolition of all functions of 
price fixing and distribution control of im- 
ported products, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 18, 1949.] 


EXTRA-QUOTA IMPORTS OF BUS CHASSIS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil announced, through notice 
No. 240 of July 7, 1951, that it would accept 
for examination applications for extra-quota 
licenses for the importation of bus chassis 
in the second half of 1951 and first half of 
1952 up to a quantity corresponding to 20 
percent of quotas to which factory repre- 
sentatives are entitled for importation of 
chassis for trucks or busses and cargo vehicles 
of delivery and pick-up types. This conces- 
sion has been extended in view of the inter- 
national situation and will not affect future 
quotas. 


CARGO MANIFESTS COVERING AUTOMOBILE 
SHIPMENTS TO BRAZIL May Not BE 
LEGALIZED 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has recom- 
mended to the Brazilian Consul General in 
New York that legalization should be refused 
cargo manifests of ships which have for 
transport to Brazil automobiles for which 
import licenses have not been obtained, 
whether or not such automobiles are to be 
carried as passengers’ baggage, according to 
a local newspaper, as reported in a dispatch 
of July 3, 1951, from the U. S. Embassy in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

The Treasury Delegate in New York rec- 
ommends that other Brazilian Consulates 
should receive similar instructions. 

(Law 1205, effective on October 24, 1950, 
excluded passenger automobiles from con- 
sideration as baggage.) 





Considerable interest is being shown in 
Ecuador in the possible development of sulfur 
deposits and the establishment of a sulfuric- 
acid industry. 


Chile 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JUNE 


Strikes in the copper industry, political 
tension reflected in cabinet changes, floods 
in various parts of the country, and weaken- 
ing of the free market peso contributed to 
a generally unsatisfactory month in Chile. 

Cabinet appointments included new Min- 
isters, of Finance, of Economy and Commerce, 
and a new Foreign Minister. The former 
Minister of Economy and Commerce was ap- 
pointed to the Development Corporation. 


MINING 


Because of the copper strikes, output fell 
below the May figure of 24,606 metric tons, 
and exports fell to 6,989 tons, as compared 
with 25,231 tons in May. There was no in- 
dication as to the manner of payment of the 
3-cent-per-pound increase in the price of 
copper, which was sanctioned under the 
agreement with the United States. The 
Chilean Government was considering the 
method of handling the maximum quota of 
20 percent of production assigned for free 
disposal by Chile under the copper agree- 
ment. As of the end of June, the Chilean 
Government and the United States copper- 
producing companies had not reached an 
agreement regarding a formula for taxing 
the profits of the companies. 

New specifications which the National For- 
eign Trade Council is directed to apply in 
regulating the exportation of “manufactured” 
and “semimanufactured” copper from Chile, 
were published as Ministry of Economy and 
Commerce Resolution No. 60 of May 10, in 
the Diario Official of May 12, 1951. Specifi- 
cations differentiating between manufac- 
tured and semimanufactured copper were 
made necessary by Economy and Commerce 
Resolution No. 34 of March 7, 1951, which 
permitted conversion of dollar profits from 
the export sale of copper manfactures at the 
rate of 60 pesos to the dollar, but established 
the 31 rate of exchange for conversion of 
profits from the sale of semimanufactures. 
Resolution No. 60, in part superseded Decree 
No. 64-Bis of February 3, 1943, as amended, 
which defined manufactured copper. The 
exportation of “‘palanquillas” (elongated wire 
bars) also appears to be discontinued. 

The Minister of Economy and Commerce 
recently stated that exportation of semi- 
elaborated products would be reserved to 
Manufacturera de Cobre (MADECO) and to 
Fabrica de Material de Guerra (FAMAE), 
the former exporting 60 percent and the 
latter 40 percent of the total. FAMAE is a 
State-owned entity and one-third of the 
MADECO stock is held by the Government- 
owned Development Corporation. 

Iron-ore production totaled 1,453,429 short 
tons for the first 5 months of 1951, as com- 
pared with 1,297,382 tons produced during 
the corresponding period of 1950. Coal pro- 
duction through May totaled 749,858 metric 
tons, well below the 910,124 tons for the first 
5 months of 1950. The State Railways had 
to import small quantities of coal from the 
United States. 

The sulfur market was active, and several 
companies were installing new equipment to 
step up production. Exports for the first 4 
months of the year totaled 2,532 metric tons 
and most producers were sold out for several 
months to come. 

Argentina and Chile were reported to be 
negotiating the barter of 25,000 tons of cop- 
per for frozen meat. This tonnage would 
amount to almost one-third of the Chilean 
reserved share under the United States-Chile 
copper agreement. In the recent deal for 
about US$22,000,000 worth of Argentine 
wheat, Argentina was asking payment in 
dollars instead of copper, as previously 
rumored. 

AGRICULTURE 

Rains were heavy in June. In the north- 
central section of Coquimbo and Atacama 
Provinces, rainfall was the best in several 
years and assisted crop production in this 
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normally dry area. In the Valparaiso and 
south-central sections, floods interrupted 
communications and delayed farm opera- 
tions. Cold and snow in the extreme south 
damaged pastures and caused losses in sheep 
flocks. 

The Argentine Government was reported to 
have suspended the sale of cattle to Chile be- 
cause of high prices in the domestic market, 
but an offer was made to ship frozen beef to 
Chile in exchange for copper. 

The Development Corporation approved 
new credits for the importation of tractors 
and other agricultural machinery for the 
Corporation’s four agricultural mechaniza- 
tion programs. 

A group including FAO technicians, rep- 
resentatives of the International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development, and Chil- 
ean Officials visited the southern Province 
of Chilve to investigate the conditions of 
the small farmers there, who have suffered 
considerable loss from the potato blight. 
The mission recommended use of resistant 
seed, earlier planting and spraying, and crop 
diversification. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

A trade commissioner from the West Ger- 
man Government arrived in Chile to pro- 
mote trade between the two nations. 

The National Foreign Trade Council, in 
an effort to curb the demand on the free 
exchange market, abrogated a previous reg- 
ulation so that freight charges, commissions, 
insurance, and other incidental charges for 
merchandise importable under the terms of 
Chile’s so-called “gold law” henceforth 
would also be paid with “gold dollars.” The 
free market rate passed 90 pesos to the dol- 
lar during June. 


INDUSTRY 


The.difficult exchange situation and price 
controls forced Chile’s only manufacturer 
of tires to terminate tire and tube produc- 
tion in the latter part of June, affecting 
seriously the country’s supply of automo- 
bile and truck tires. 

The SKODA steel rolling mill, which the 
Chilean Army Workshops had been assem- 
bling for a number of years, was inaugu- 
rated in June. 

The Emergency Housing Foundation 
started construction of 604 houses to cost 
about 51,000,000 pesos. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Brazilian airline Panair Do Brazil sus- 
pended for 14 days its weekly service to 
Chile because of difficulties incident to a 
change of flight itineraries. The Compafia 
de Aviacién “Faucett,” S. A. of Peru, on 
June 7, extended its routes to Arica, Chile, 
where it now connects with the Chilean Na- 
tional Airline (LAN). 

The Chilean State Railways have requested 
permission to increase rates an average of 
25 percent. 

Beginning of construction of 17 kilometers 
of the Concepcion-Bulnes road, at a cost 
of 29,400,000 pesos was announced, and 
7,400,000 pesos were authorized for work on 
the southern longitudinal road near Chillan. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


The Minister of Finance authorized a 
Government-guaranteed bond issue of 36,- 
000,000 pesos for improvement of the Santi- 
ago water-supply system. Rationing of elec- 
tricity in the Santiago-Valparaiso area, 
which was increased to 1 day per week in 
early June, adversely affected industry by 
forcing shut-downs. A _ decree, effective 
June 27, authorized an increase in gas rates 
in Santiago amounting to 39.9 percent.— 
U. S. Empassy, SANTIAGO, JuLy 6, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


C. I. F. PAYMENT REQUIRED FoR “GOLD 
Law” PURCHASES 


The payment for imports in dollars de- 
rived from the production of gold must be 
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calculated on a c. i. f. basis, with importers 
buying “gold” dollars to cover the cost of 
freight and other charges, as well as the ac- 
tual cost of the merchandise, under new 
regulations issued June 28, 1951, by the 
Chilean National Foreign Trade Council, 
states a report of June 29, 1951, from the 
U. S. Embassy at Santiago. Previous in- 
structions permitted payment on the f. o. b. 
value, and freight and other expenses could 
be liquidated with dollars purchased in the 
free market. The list of products purchas- 
able with gold dollars remains unchanged. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Sep- 
tember 11, 1950, for previous announcement 
of the list of items importable under the so- 
called gold law.’’] 


SCREWS AND NuTS PROHIBITED 
IMPORTATION 


Wood screws, 3/16’’ to 4’’ in length; screws 
for electrical purposes, including use in elec- 
trical appliances; galvanized screws for 
roofing purposes; and nuts of all sizes were 
added to the list of products the importa- 
tion of which will not be authorized by the 
Chilean National Foreign Trade Council 
during 1951, by Chilean Ministry of Economy 
and Commerce resolution No. 125, of June 
11, 1951, published in the Diario Oficial of 
June 23, 1951, states a report of June 28, 
from the U. S. Embassy at Santiago. 

[Holders of Business Information Service, 
World Trade Series No. 14, “Chile, Articles 
Prohibited Importations,” should add these 
items to their list. BIS No. 14, was an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 26, 1951.] 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


PURCHASES OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT OLD 
RATE OF 1.96 PESOS PER DOLLAR 


The various departments (states) and 
municipalities of Colombia with prior ap- 
proval of the Ministry of Finance are permit- 
ted to purchase dollar exchange at the rate 
of 1.96 pesos in payment of orders signed 
prior to March 20, 1951, for materials for 
aqueducts, telephone systems, electric plants, 
oil pipelines, railways, hospitals, and motor 
vehicles for official use. There is a require- 
ment that the interested governments pre- 
sent the following documents in order to 
prove their eligibility for foreign exchange 
at the old 1.96 rate: Copy of the order; copy 
of the import license; and commercial in- 
voices. 

Remittances pending as of March 20, 1951, 
for funds belonging to foreign governments 
are also entitled to the 1.96 rate. 

Authorization for purchases at the favor- 
able rate of 1.96 pesos per dollar is provided 
for in decree No. 939 of April 25, 1951, and 
Ministry of Finance resolution No. 107, dated 
May 25, 1951, the U. S. Embassy in Bogota 
advises. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW WHEAT-FLOUR QUOTA ESTABLISHED 


The importation of 7,173,185 kilograms of 
fine wheat flour during the present year for 
special uses by Colombian cracker factories 
is authorized by the Ministry of Develop- 
ment in resolution No. 00258, May 30, 1951, 
reports the U. S. Embassy, Bogota. 

This flour is intended only for special 
uses by the factories, and its resale is pro- 
hibited on penalty of suspension of the vio- 
lator’s import privileges. 

Advance-quota imports which have been 
approved thus far this year will be charged 
to the quotas established by this resolution. 
The resolution also provides for reappraisal 
of the quotas upon petition from the fac- 
tories. (For background information see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 16, 1951, 
“New Exchange-Control System.’’) 





EXPORT RESTRICTIONS RELAXED 


Effective June 12, 1951, free exportation of 
all domestic products from Colombia is per- 
mitted, with the exception of the following 
items which still require the prior approval of 
the Ministry of Development: Cattle; raw 
cattle hides; Mangrove bark; sugar; wheat; 
wool; wheat flour; vegetable and hog lard: 
cotton; rubber; and emeralds. 

Whereas provision was made for unre- 
stricted exportation of all products except- 
ing those to be determined by the Govern- 
ment (decree No. 637 of March 20, 1951, 
modifying Colombia’s exchange-control sys- 
tem), that provision was not implementeq 
and most exports remained subject to quotas 
and prior approval of one or more of the 
ministries up to June 12. On that date the 
Ministry of Development issued resolution 
No. 274 defining the products subject to ex- 
port control as outlined above, reports the 
U. S. Embassy at Bogota. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH GUATEMALA 
RATIFIED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Guatemala.”’) 


BILATERAL TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREE- 
MENTS WITH INDONESIA CONCLUDED 


An agreement governing trade between 
Denmark and Indonesia during the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1951, and an accompanying 
payments arrangement were concluded in 
Copenhagen on July 4, according to a dis- 
patch of July 10 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Copenhagen. The agreement is to be re- 
newed yearly unless terminated on 3 months’ 
notice by either party. 

The lists of commodities for reciprocal ex- 
change are to be revised annually, but lists 
current at any time can be supplemented by 
mutual consent. Transactions authorized 
during the life of the agreement may be car- 
ried out after its expiration. The agreement 
is at present in provisional operation, pend- 
ing approval and signature by the Govern- 
ments concerned. 

The agreement provides that Indonesia 
supply Denmark with tea, coffee, tobacco, 
spices, pepper, quinine, tapioca, copra, palm 
kernels, copra cake, palm cake, rubber, and 
some other products. The products which 
Denmark is to supply in return include con- 
densed and evaporated milk, milk powder, 
insulin, cement, instruments, machine tools, 
machines, and other metal manufactures. 

The payments arrangement provides that 
payments between Denmark and Indonesia 
shall be regulated by the Denmark-Nether- 
lands payments agreement of January 31, 
1946, but either party may request at any 
time initiation of negotiations of a new pay- 
ments agreement. 


Dominican Republic 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MAY 


Business activity in the Dominican Repub- 
lic continued on the high level which pre- 
vailed in recent months, monthly exports 
reaching a record figure in May. Bank de- 
posits rose more than 2,000,000 pesos and 
bank loans increased by nearly 800,000 pesos. 
(The Dominican peso is at par with the 
United States dollar.) Extensive public 
works and private housing construction were 
carried on during the month. Heavy rains 
favored agriculture, except for the harvest 
of the sugar crop. Again, however, the cost 
of living rose to a new high figure. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of exports in May 1951 was 
$13,661,000 as compared with $10,642,000 for 
April, and with $10,510,000 for May 1950. The 
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May 1951 figure topped that of May 1947, 
which was $13,633,000, and is believed to con- 
stitute an all-time record for monthly ex- 
ports in terms of value. Similarly the 
cumulative figure, $62,548,000, for the first 
5 months of 1951 is believed to be a record. 
Raw-sugar exports accounted for $8,967,000, 
virtually all shipped to Great Britain. Cacao 
and unsweetened chocolate amounted to 
$3,180,000, all to the United States. Coffee 
amounted to $817,000, mostly to the conti- 
nental United States (green) and Puerto 
Rico (roasted). 

The provisional import figure for May was 
$5,005,000, which was slightly lower than the 
provisional figure, $5,536,000, for April. 
There were indications of a further decline 
in import trade in the ensuing months, ow- 
ing to overstocking of inventories in antici- 
pation of harsher wartime conditions. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFF AND TRADE 


The Torquay customs provisions came into 
force on June 6. Little effect on trade was 
observed, although a few importers held off 
shipments of affected items until its pro- 
mulgation. 


PuBLIC WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION 


Construction activity continued at a high 
level in May. The Government undertook 
extensive programs for the repair of country 
highways and city streets. Several irrigation 
canals were cleaned during the month, and 
work continued on new canals, wells, and 
water systems in various communities. The 
principal highway improvements were be- 
tween the cities of Rincon and Macoris, 
Pimental and Magua, El Aguacate and Julia 
Molina, Pintado and La Romana, Hato 
Mayor and Seibo, Palo Alto and Mena, and 
Descubierta and Los Pinos. The Department 
of Public Health and Social Security an- 
nounced during the month programs for the 
construction of 300 small new houses in the 
working district of Ciudad Trujillo at a cost 
of $713,536 and the construction of 500 
similar homes at a cost of $1,791,948 in the 
cities of San Cristobal, Dajabon, Monte 
Cristi, San Pedro de Macoris, Barahona, 
Puerto Plata, Azua, Neiba, Bani, and Jimani. 


AGRICULTURE 


Heavy rainfall in May permitted farmers 
to continue’ spring-planting activities. 
Harvesting of cacao was facilitated, but cut- 
ting and grinding of a record sugarcane crop 
was seriously curtailed by the inclement 
weather. As of June 1, 1951, the planted 
area (to crops other than sugarcane) totaled 
2,406,931 tareas (1 tarea=0.15543 acre), 
7 percent more than the 2,256,731 tareas 
planted on*the same date a year earlier. 
Significant increases were recorded in the 
areas devoted to rice, coffee, beans, bananas, 
corn, and tobacco. Moderate reductions 
were, however, recorced in the land planted 
to sweet potatoes cacao, peanuts, yams, 
plantains, and yucca. 

Sugar production to May 31, 1951, totaled 
473,340 metric tons, compared with 410,498 
metric tons as of May 31, 1950. Thirteen of 
the 16 mills continued to grind after June 
1, and production is still expected to reach 
record levels. The heavy rainfall made field 
operations difficult and resulted in a sharp 
drop in sugar yields. Several centrals were 
forced to suspend cutting and grinding op- 
erations; and all of the mills reported a loss 
of personnel because of the desire of sugar 
laborers to plant their spring crops. Ex- 
port sales and shipments totaled 282,730 
metric tons to May 31, and stocks as of that 
date were 170,262 metric tons. The Domini- 
Can sugar trade is reported to be holding 
back a substantial part of these stocks in 
anticipation of soaring prices during the 
summer. 

The spring rains improved prospects for 
the cacao crop and the trade now reports a 
main-crop harvest of close to 300,000 bags of 
70 kilograms each, compared with an earlier 
forecast of 275,000 bags. Cacao is being con- 
sumed domestically at a record pace, with the 
chocolate factory at Puerto Plata operating 
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near maximum capacity levels. Cacao ex- 
ports in May totaled 3,370 metric tons com- 
pared with 5,617 metric tons in May 1950. 
Cumulative totals since January 1 show 1951 
cacao exports at 9,980 metric tons compared 
with 11,196 metric tons in the first 5 months 
of 1950. Shipments of unsweetened choco- 
late totaled 719,631 kilograms in May, an all- 
time monthly record, and export prospects 
for this commodity, all of which goes to the 
United States, are excellent, 

Coffee harvests and exports were in the 
dead season, but farmers were reporting that 
an excellent fall crop was in prospect. Green 
coffee shipments during May totaled only 
396 metric tons, but shipments of roasted 
coffee added another 388 metric tons to the 
export total. 

European tobacco buyers visited the 
Dominican tobacco-producing areas in May 
and early June and are reported to have 
made commitments to purchase a large por- 
tion of the 1950 crop. Spring rains im- 
proved tobacco production prospects to such 
an extent that some members of the trade 
have forecast a crop of more than 20,000 
metric tons. Conservative estimates still in- 
dicate, however, a harvest slightly smaller 
than that of 1950. Most of the 1951 crop 
will be sold to buyers from Spain, the Neth- 
erlands, Germany, and other western Euro- 
pean countries. 

Banana shipments in May totaled 156,273 
stems. Production throughout the Republic 
totaled 452,815 stems, slightly more than the 
442,530 stems produced in May of 1950. 

Meat shipments to the United States were 
suspended in May because of a nondelivery 
strike by cattlemen. Dominican livestock 
producers protested the price of 16 cents per 
kilogram, live weight, paid for their cattle. 
The livestock were also thin as a result of 
the long winter drought, and cattlemen were 
anxious to fatten them on the lush spring 
pastures. 

Food supplies during May were seasonally 
low. Prices of many commodities rose 
sharply, and consumer complaints were noted 
in many quarters. Rice prices rose from 14 
cents to 16 cents per pound retail, the highest 
since September 1950, and an increasingly 
tight supply is anticipated through the re- 
mainder of the summer. No imports are, 
however, contemplated at present. 


LABOR 


The labor supply was tight in May. Some 
workers left the sugar mills in order to plant 
their spring crops, and others went from mills 
which closed to those continuing in oper- 
ation. The tobacco harvest season in the 
Cibao resulted in the employment of many 
laborers, and construction activity gave em- 
ployment to many other workers. Somé com- 
plaints were heard concerning the retail price 
of rice, the rise of more than 50 percent in 
the price of charcoal, and the low quality 
and high cost of bread, 

The Dominican President submitted to 
Congress on May 22 a bill to establish a labor 
code. The project is exvected to be under 
study for some time. Officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labor investigated in May 175 cases 
of labor disputes and made 5,099 inspections 
of commercial and industrial establishments, 
discovering 63 violations of labor laws. A 
total of 1,669 new workers during May more 
than filled the gaps made by 1,129 retiring 
workers in industry and commerce. 


PRICES AND COsT OF LIVING 


The official indexes for price levels showed 
the sharpest rise recorded in recent months. 
Retail prices for May were at 260.6 (1936-8= 
100) as compared with 246.2 for April, up 
14.4 points. Wholesale prices were at 270.4 
(1941—100) as compared with 248.3, up 22.1 
points. The cost of living is at 236.9 (1941— 
100), up 4.2 above April. The May figures 
for retail and wholesale prices replaced those 
of April as the highest since 1948, and the 
latest cost of living figure is the highest so 
far shown. This high level is in agreement 
with the public evidence of price rises and, 
as in April, indicates that prices and ex- 


penses continue to increase, and show no 
sign of a halt.—U. S. Empassy, Crupap Tru- 
JILLO, JUNE 26, 1951. 


Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
ITALY SIGNED 


Ecuador and Italy signed a trade agree- 
ment and a payments agreement on May 12, 
1951. Because the last trade agreement be- 
tween the two countries was terminated by 
Ecuador in September 1942, Italian exports 
to Ecuador since that date have been subject 
to the regular tariff duties provided by the 
Ecuadoran tariff rather than to the prefer- 
ential tariff rate. It is expected that these 
agreements will be submitted to the next 
session of the Ecuadoran Congress, which 
convenes in August 1951, and if ratified by 
both Governments they will be valid for 3 
years and subject to annual renewal there- 
after. 

The trade agreement accords most-favored- 
nation treatment to the other country except 
in the granting of import and export permits. 
However, article IV of the agreement states 
the Ecuadoran Government will authorize 
the export of commodities enumerated in 
list A of the agreement and Italy will author- 
ize the import of these commodities. Article 
V states that the Italian Government will 
authorize the export of list B commodities 
enumerated in the agreement and Ecuador 
will authorize their import. Subject to mu- 
tual approval of the two Governments addi- 
tions may be made to the commodities 
granted import and export permits by the 
contracting parties during the life of the 
agreement. Both countries also agree to ac- 
cord the most favorable treatment possible 
in the granting of export and import licenses 
for commodities not included in the lists. 

List A commodities, to be exported by Ecu- 
ador to Italy, are coffee, cocoa, oleaginous 
seeds, hardwood, tagua nuts, quinine, raw 
hides unfit for furriery, rubber, and balse 
wood. List B, to be exported by Italy tn 
Ecuador, contains in general some foodstuffs, 
wines and vermouths, textile products, ma- 
chinery and machine tools, chemical prod- 
ucts, medicinal and pharmaceutical products, 
artisan and handicraft products, and other 
traditional Italian exports. 

The payments agreement provides that 
trade in the commodities listed in the trade 
agreement will be carried on through clear- 
ing accounts established in both countries. 
Net credit balances in these accounts will be 
settled in United States dollars every 6 
months or whenever the credit balance ex- 
ceeds $150,000 and the creditor country asks 
for such a settlement. 


El Salvador 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JUNE 


Merchants report that retail and wholesale 
trade was extremely slow in El Salvador 
during the last weeks of June and early 
July, with the result that collections also 
have been somewhat slow. Stocks are heavy 
in many lines; the only acute shortage in 
hard goods is in galvanized sheets. The de- 
cline in new import business noticeable for 
over a month, has been accentuated recently 
partly on account of the unexpected high 
level of compliance with earlier orders placed 
in the United States and reports of cease-fire 
preparations in Korea, which have created 
fears of prospective sharp price declines. 
Import-duty collections during January— 
April 1951 indicate, however, that monthly 
import volume averaged about 20 percent 
higher than comparative 1950 figures. 

Gold and foreign-exchange reserves of the 
Central Reserve Bank of El Salvador on 
June 30, 1951, were equivalent to US$61,761,- 
197, as compared with US$62,154,500 at the 
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end of May 1951, and US$46,680,059 on June 
30, 1950. 

The first concrete for the Guayabe Dam 
of the 30,000-kw. Lempa River hydroelectri- 
fication project was poured on June 21, 1951. 
Plans are for the project to be completed by 
May 1953. 

The first members of a U. N. technical 
planning mission, which will number about 
15 experts in all, have arrived in El Salvador. 
The group has been requested for the pur- 
pose of drawing up long-range plans for the 
eountry’s economic and social development. 
Individual members are expected to spend 
from 2 to 6 months in preparing appropriate 
plans covering their specialties. The Gov- 
ernment hopes to have their recommenda- 
tions available for use in shaping the 1952 
budget. An expert on ports who was al- 
ready in El Salvador was requested to make 
suitable recommendations for developing 
one of the country’s Pacific coast ports. On 
July 3 the completion of a good hard-top 
highway to the port of Acajutla was marked. 
El Salvador’s three ports, Cutuco, La Liber- 
tad, and Acajutla, are now all linked to the 
interior by good highways. Cutuco and 
Acajutla also are railway terminals. 

Merchants report that the new air express 
customs office which was opened last April 
at Ilopango airport is giving excellent serv- 
ice. Air express shipments now can fre- 
quently be cleared through customs in less 
than 24 hours. Air transport companies re- 
port that the volume of import air freight 
has increased severalfold during the last few 
months. 

AGRICULTURE AND LABOR 


The program of the Ministry of Agriculture 
to step up mechanization of agriculture is 
gaining momentum. The Ministry recently 
purchased about 36 tractors complete with 
various attachments, which will be made 
available to the smaller planters, for custom 
plowing, planting, and cultivation. Instruc- 
tion in tractor operation has been started at 
the Centro Nacional de Agronomia. A con- 
ference of the Ministers of Agriculture of the 
Central American Republics and of Mexico 
began July 9. A new convention for a coop- 
erative locust-control program will be pre- 
pared. Also on the agenda are an aftosa con- 
trol program and uniform plant quarantine 
laws. 

A compromise farm labor law, which took 
effect June 21, provides that farm workers 
engaged in mechanical work are eligible for 
year-round benefits granted “industrial 
workers” under present labor legislation, but 
that those engaged in processing raw mate- 
rial are eligible for such benefits only during 
seasonal operation of their industry. The 
law in its present form represents considera- 
ble savings in labor costs to coffee, sugar, 
and cotton growers, over the Minister of La- 
bor’s original proposal to classify farm work- 
ers processing raw material during seasonal 
operations as year-round “industrial work- 
ers” regardless of the work performed during 
off-season periods.—U. S. Emsassy, SAN SAL- 
vapor, JuLyY 9, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


KEROSENE TRANSFERRED TO FREE LIST 


Kerosene and related petroleum products 
not suitable for use as solvents, El Salva- 
doran tariff fraction 345-3-01—001—A, have 
been transferred.to the free list and also 
exempted from all consular and documen- 
tary fees, by legislative decree 245 published 
on June 26, 1951. Removal of the duty on 
kerosene is to promote the importation of 
kerosene-driven tractors from the United 
States and to facilitate the use of kerosene as 
a substitute fuel for wood in rural areas. 





Production of iodine in Indonesia in the 
fourth quarter of 1950 was 1,237 kilograms, 
461 kilograms of which was produced in 
December. 
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France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GIFT PACKAGES: IMporRT Duty REDUCED 
BY HALF 


The French import duty on gift packages 
has been reduced from 20 percent to 10 
percent ad valorem, by an order of May 30, 
1951, published in the Journal Officiel of 
May 31 and effective on June 6, according 
to a report of June 4 from the United States 
Embassy in Paris. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
23, 1951, for announcement of the establish- 
ment of an import duty on gift packages.) 


POWDERED SACCHARIN: SPECIAL PERMIT 
REQUIRED FOR IMPORTS 


Importation into France of pure saccharin, 
powdered (tariff item No. ex 541), is subject 
to special permit from the French Ministry 
of Public Health, by an order of May 26, 
1951, published in the Journal Officiel of 
May 28-29, according to a report of June 4 
from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

The use of saccharin in food and beverages 
in France, previously prohibited, was per- 
mitted by a decree-law of April 24, 1940, 
but was again prohibited by a decree of 
October 5, 1950, effective on November 1 of 
the same year. Under the decree-law uf 
1940, importation was permitted subject to 
regular import license and payment of duty. 


HIDE AND SKIN EXPORT QUOTAS 
ANNOUNCED 


A third-quarter allocation of hides and 
skins for export to the United States was 
announced by the French Government in the 
Journal Officiel of July 4, 1951, according to 
a report of July 11 from the U. S. Embassy 
in Paris. 

Allocations of raw hides and skins, in 
metric tons salted weight, are: Calfskins, 
1,000; horsehides (whvule), 300; butts, 100; 
and mule and ass hides, 150. 

Applications for quotas must be received 
within 20 days from date of publication of 
the notice, which prescribed the required 
procedure and documentation. 

The quota will be distributed as follows 
to applicants holding purchase orders, ac- 
cording to a telegram dated July 19, from 
the U. S. Embassy in Paris: 80 percent among 
all exporters, prorated according to exports 
during the period January 1, 1949-—March 15, 
1951; 15 percent in addition among exporters 
having a 1937-39 historical basis, on that 
basis; and 5 percent to applicants having no 
historical basis. 


Freneh Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TOBACCO TRADE REGULATIONS REVISED 


Regulations governing the trade in to- 
bacco were revised in French Equatorial 
Africa by an order of December 31, 1950, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French Equa- 
torial Africa of February 1, 1951. 

All buyers of tobacco destined for exvorta- 
tion or for local utilization must obtain a 
purchase license from the Governor Gen- 
eral of French Equatorial Africa. The pur- 
chase license is limited to a local territorial 
district; it is valid for a 3-year period and 
may be renewed. (The purchase license in 
itself does not constitute an authorization 
to export tobacco from French Equatorial 
Africa. 





Austria’s imports of chemicals in 1950 
amounted to 1,265,100 quintals and ac- 
counted for 40 percent of total imports. Im- 
ports of these products in 1949 were 877,705 
quintals, 32.5 percent of the total. 





Freneh Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY DUTY-FREE _ ADMISSION 
GRANTED CERTAIN MATERIALS To Bre 
USED IN MANUFACTURES FOR Export 


Temporary duty-free admission status is 
granted certain fats, oils, and other items 
imported into French Morocco for use in 
specified manufactures for export, by orders 
of February 14 and March 5, 1951, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of French Morocco of 
March 9, 16, and 30, respectively. 

The commodities affected by the orders are 
as follows: Crude and bone tallow, lard, pure 
fixed oils of palm, shea butter, and peanut 
for use in the manufacture of oleic or stearic 
acid and glycerin; and cacao in the bean, 
powdered milk, sugar, and glucose for use in 
the manufacture of candy and chocolates 
destined for exportation. 

The amounts of the foregoing component 
materials, as well as the respective propor- 
tions used in the finished products for reex- 
portation, must be specified on the export 
declaration. These amounts must conform 
to specific dosages and are subject to verifi- 
cation by an officiai laboratory. 

The period allowed for exportation of the 
manufactured products, without payment of 
import duty has to be paid on the component 
materials is 6 months. If exportation does 
not take place within this time limit, the 
import duty has to be paid on the component 
materials. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


MINERAL RESOURCES RESEARCH AND 
EXPLOITATION Laws 


New mining legislation governing the ex- 
ploration and exploitation of the natural re- 
sources of the French Zone of Morocco are 
contained in two orders of April 16, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel on May 18, 1951. 

This new legislation simplifies and co- 
ordinates—without introducing any funda- 
mental changes—the previously existing 
code of laws governing exploration and ex- 
ploitation of Morocco’s mineral resources. 
It reiterates the general principles of earlier 
legislation, that all mineral resources are 
the property of the State. It specifically re- 
serves to the State exclusive rights in the 
exploration and exploitation of phosphates 
and attaches special conditions to the grant- 
ing of permits for the exploitation of petro- 
leum resources. It also stipulates that the 
Protectorate may, by future legislation, re- 
serve to the State exclusive rights to explore 
and exploit given mineral resources in given 
localities, subject to any previously existing 
rights held by third parties, and may author- 
ize departments of the Protectorate to en- 
gage in mining research and exploitation. 

The several minor changes are apparently 
designed to. discourage the operations of 
small speculators and to insure active ex- 
ploitation of mineral resources for which 
permits had been granted. 

The fees for research permits, which are 
granted for 3 years and are renewable for 
4 years, have been raised to 15,000 francs for 
the original permit and 30,000 francs for the 
renewal. The fees for exploitation permits, 
which are granted for 4 years and may be 
renewed for 3 additional periods of 4 years, 
have been raised to 120,000 francs for the 
original permit and 120,000 francs for each 
removal. (At the end of 7 years from the 
effective date of the legislation, the fee for 
an exploitation permit and each renewal 
thereof will be 180,000 francs.) Concessions 
are initially taxed at the rate of 45,000 francs, 
and each year thereafter at 75,000 francs. 

Unless a prospector or exploiter is following 
a program of development which has been 
approved by the Chief of the Service of 
Mines, it will be necessary for him to show 
that the cost or value of the activity pur- 
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sued reached a fixed annual average in order 
for him to obtain a renewal of his permits. 
The minimum annual amount for the re- 
newal of a research permit or the extension 
of a research permit into an exploitation 
permit is fixed at 250,000 francs; that for the 
renewal of an exploitation permit, at 500,000 
francs. Exceptions are granted only with 
the approval of the Service of Mines. 

After the expiration of three renewals of 
an exploitation permit, the holder may ob- 
tain a special prolongation, which shall not 
pe longer than 12 years. ; 

If a deposit is believed to be of sufficient 
importance, the exploiter may obtain a con- 
cession. The duration of a concession 1S 
fixed at 50 years for petroleum and at 75 
years for other minerals. Concessions may 
be renewed for an additional 25 years. 

The 5-percent ad valorem tax on exports 
of ores and refined metals is retained. 


Germany. Western 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MAy 


As production and employment rose, de- 
velopments during April and May in the 
Western German economy showed a steady 
over-all improvement. 

In April 1951, for the first time in the post- 
war period, Western Germany’s monthly ex- 
ports exceeded imports to show an $18,000,000 
trade surplus. Total exports of $274,600,000 
in April were at a record level for the second 
consecutive month. Total imports of only 
$256,600,000, the lowest figure since October 
1950, clearly showed the effects of the tem- 
porary suspension of licensing of imports 
from the EPU area in late February and in 
March. Preliminary figures indicate that 
May exports exceeded imports by $25,000,000 
as compared with the April $18,0000,000. 

On an area basis, the export rise in April 
1951 was chiefly accounted for by increased 
shipments to the United States ($18,700,000) , 
South America ($24,200,000), Yugoslavia and 
Finland ($6,700,000), and the OEEC sterling 
area ($23,800,000). The decline in imports 
was almost entirely from the OEEC group, 
both sterling ($27,200,000) and nonsterling 
($91,800,000). Imports from the United 
States ($54,400,000), South America ($21,- 
600,000), and Yugoslavia and Finland (§$4,- 
800,000) were all higher than in March 1951. 
Both exports to ($6,200,000) and imports from 
($5,200,000) the Soviet Bloc were slightly 
lower than in the preceding month. 


THE EPU POSITION 


In May the surplus with EPU amounted 
to $81,152,000 ($45,071,000 in April), reducing 
the cumulative deficit to $319,585,000. The 
Federal Republic is thereby enabled to repay 
the special EPU credit, and, in addition, has 
brought its cumulative deficit within the 
quota originally accorded it. 

The Federal Republic of Western Germany, 
participating in the Torquay Conference as 
an acceding country, concluded 20 bilateral 
agreements: 17 with* contracting countries 
(Benelux Union, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Greece, India, 
Indonesia, Italy, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States), 2 with acceding govern- 
ments (Austria and Philippines), and an 
agreement with Uruguay (participant in the 
Annecy Conference but not a contracting 
government). 

The Federal Republic reported that it ob- 
tained approximately 1,500 tariff reductions 
and 100 official binding commitments by 
bilateral negotiations; it will benefit from 
approximately 3,800 tariff reductions and 
2,800 commitments made by other countries 
from 11,500 tariff concessions negotiated at 
Geneva and some 4,800 at Annecy. 


INDUSTRY 


The volume of industrial production in 
April expanded substantially to new postwar 
Tecord proportions, despite persistent reports 
of raw material shortages. During the month 


August 6, 1951 


the index of industrial production (excluding 
building, stimulants, and food processing) 
rose by 4 points, to 139 percent of the 1936 
level, well beyond the 135 postwar record of 
November 1950. 

Production increases in the various in- 
dustry groups were almost general during 
April, and especially strong in the finished 
goods group, steel construction rising 13 per- 
cent during the month. Of the industry 
groups for which data are available, 23 
showed increases in output during April, and 
5 showed decreases. The largest increases 
were in stones and earths, iron and steel 
(excluding castings). Important decreases 
were in leather production, rubber, and shoes. 

Hard coal production in May amounted to 
9,372,000 tons, somewhat lower than the 
April figure of 10,023,000 tons. Daily average 
production (excluding Sunday and holiday 
production) was 388,038 tons, compared with 
596,000 in April. Crude steel production in 
May totaled 1,154,000 metric tons (ingots and 
castings); the daily average production was 
48,083, bringing both figures well above the 
April production, and setting a new postwar 
daily production rate. The April production 
totaled 1,121,300 tons, and a daily average 
production of 44,852 tons. Pig iron produc- 
tion rose from 866,500 metric tons in April 
to 919,980 tons in May, which increase is 
mainly the result of higher imports of coke 
from the United States. 


LABOR 


The downward movement of unemploy- 
ment, which had slackened appreciably dur- 
ing the first part of May (down 9,700), 
regained momentum during the latter half, 
when unemployment dropped by 49,500 for 
a monthly decrease of 59,200. Since mid- 
January 1951, unemployment has declined 
by 524,000, thus compensating for 77 percent 
of the winter increase. 

As of the end of May 1951, registered unem- 
pioyment in the Federal Republic had been 
reduced to 1,386,900, or somewhat less than in 
mid-August 1950. In terms of the estimated 
wage- and salary-earning labor force, the 
unemployment rate had dropped to 8.7 per- 
cent, as against 9.1 percent in April 1951 and 
10.9 percent in May 1950. 


PRICES 


During April the sharp rate of increase in 
recent months of the three major price in- 
dexes slowed noticeably. The basic-materi- 
als-price index actually showed a 1-point 
drop, from 251 to 250 percent of 1938, which 
is the first decline since April 1950. The 
index of industrial producer prices continued 
earlier increases, but at a much lower rate 
(plus 1.8 percent), to reach 222 percent of 
1938. The consumer-price index went up in 
April by 1.5 percent, to reach 163 percent of 
1938. All the items, with the exception of 
rent, increased slightly. 


BERLIN 


In April, with one more working day than 
March, the value of industrial deliveries to- 
taled 210,300,000 Deutschemarks (excluding 
building industry), a slight increase over the 
previous month, and a new post-blockade 
record. 

Industrial employment, which in March 
had also reached its highest level since the 
end of the blockade, increased somewhat 
during April, reaching a figure of almost 
160,000. Unemployment was approximately 
286,700, a decrease of 3,300 below the April 
figure. 

For the first 4 months of 1951, Berlin’s def- 
icit in current commodity trade with West- 
ern Germany and foreign countries amounted 
to an estimated 519,200,000 Deutschemarks. 
Since exports to foreign countries (64,300,000 
marks) were approximately balanced with 
imports from such areas (60,300,000 marks), 
the deficit arose in trade with Western Ger- 
many. 

External assistance to the city totaled 
398,000,000 Deutschemarks from January 
through April of this year. Of the total, 


budgetary aid from the Federal Republic 
represented 45 percent, ERP and GARIOA 
counterpart funds, 36 percent, and advances 
from the Bank Deutscher Laender, 19 per- 
cent.—OFFIcE OF U. S. HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR GERMANY, FRANKFURT, JUNE 25, 1951. 


Exchange and Finance 


I. B. FARBEN SHAREHOLDERS INVITED TO 
DECLARE SHARES 


In continuation of its work of winding up 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., which is being 
dispersed under Allied High Commission 
Law No. 35, the Tripartite I. G. Farben Con- 
trol Group of the Allied High Commission 
has invited I. G. Farben shareholders to de- 
clare their shares, states an Allied High Com- 
mission press release Of July 5, 1951. This 
step is to prepare for the lifting of the ban 
on trading in I. G. Farben shares and for 
allocation to shareholders of stock in the 
successor companies. 

Declaration forms will be issued by the 
principal banks in Western Germany, or by 
the Tripartite I. G. Farben Control Group, 
Shareholders Registration Department, 
Mainzer Landstrasse 28, Frankfurt am Main, 
Germany. 

As soon as the forms have been filled in, 
they are to be forwarded or handed in to 
the above-mentioned registration depart- 
ment in duplicate. 

The time limits for registration are as 
follows for shareholders with domicile, head 
offices, or administrative offices: In Western 
Germany or in the western sectors of Berlin, 
4 months from date of notice; outside West- 
ern Germany or the western sectors of Ber- 
lin, 6 months from the date of notice. 

It is mentioned specifically that share- 
holders who do not have their securities 
registered in accordance with the stipula- 
tions enacted in the published notice run the 
risk of receiving compensation other than 
allocation of stocks in the new companies. 
On the other hand, a clause lays down that 
no legal proceedings will be taken in respect 
to violations of article 3 of Allied High Com- 
mission Law No. 35 and related legislation 
forbidding all transactions connected with 
the shares of I. G. Farben that might come 
to light with the deposit of a registration 
form, provided, however, that such viola- 
tions have been committed before date of 
notice. 

The attention of shareholders is drawn to 
the fact that the provisions of the German 
law on the clearing of securities (Wert- 
papierbereinigungsgesetz) are not affected 
by the transactions provided for in the pub- 
lished notice. 


NEw EXporT PREMIUM SYSTEM 
ESTABLISHED 


West German manufacturers of commodi- 
ties other than specified foodstuffs and basic 
raw materials are now permitted to use 3 
percent of their export proceeds for the pur- 
chase of certain raw materials and semi- 
finished goods to be used directly in export 
production, according to Foreign Trade Cir- 
cular No. 27/51, published in the Bundesan- 
zeiger of June 23, 1951, and effective the same 
date. 

The list of goods eligible for purchase 
under this procedure includes ferro-alloys; 
nonferrous metals; machine replacement 
parts and accessories; hides and skins; wood; 
coal; cotton waste; linters; paper; rubber; 
raw silk; wool; animal hair cotton waste; 
various chemicals; and precious stones, 
natural and synthetic. 

In special cases, firms which demonstrate 
their need for more imported raw materials 
may upon application be authorized to use 
5 percent of their export proceeds for such 
purchases. Manufacturers may also be au- 
thorized, upon special application, to share 
such funds with subcontractors, to purchase 
goods not on the list, and to purchase items 
that increase their productive capacity or 
indirectly promote exports. However, the 
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funds may not be used to pay for services 
rendered by foreigners or for other “in- 
visibles,” nor may they be transferred. 

The amount of the export premium is to 
be altered from time to time as circumstances 
warrant. The present level of 3 percent will 
prevail until December 31, 1951. 


Basy BONDS WITH LOTTERY FEATURES 
PLACED ON SALE 


A bond issue of 50,000,000 marks (about 
$12,000,000), divided into 5,000,000 Baby 
Bonds of 10 marks each, was placed on sale 
by the West German Government on June 
18, 1951. An amount equivalent to 5 per- 
cent of the issue will be distributed annually 
to holders of the bonds as prizes in four 
quarterly lotteries. Five prizes of 50,000 
marks each and many smaller ones will be 
awarded at each drawing. 

The bonds mature on September 1, 1956, 
and are on sale at German post offices and 
banks. The proceeds are to be used for 
medium-term investments. Winnings will 
not be subject to German income tax. The 
bonds may be purchased with both blocked 
marks and acquired blocked marks, but their 
proceeds must be redeposited in blocked 
accounts. 


PAYMENT OF REVALIDATION EXPENSES 


General License No. 32/50 of the Bank 
Deutscher Laender, dated March 29, 1950, 
permitted foreigners owning securities lo- 
cated in Western Germany to sell such se- 
curities and use the funds to defray costs of 
revalidating German securities owned by 
them. By announcement 6036/51 of June 2, 
1951, the Bank amplified this general license 
to permit foreigners to send German securi- 
ties from abroad to Western German finan- 
cial institutions to be sold, the proceeds to 
be used to defray expenses of revalidating 
other securities. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY CUSTOMS REDUCTION 
ABOLISHED 


Certain customs privileges granted tem- 
porarily since August 22, 1949, to German 
imports of a great number of agricultural 
products and a few industrial items were 
eliminated as of July 1, 1951, by a Federal 
Government decision of June 28, according 
to the German Chamber of Commerce pub- 
lication Aussenhandelsdienst of July 5. 

Most of the commodities previously enjoy- 
ing customs privileges are again to be sub- 
ject to present duty rates. Exemptions are 
to be made only for items subsidized by the 
Federal Government or for such duty-free 
commodities as the Federal Government 
specifically requests that no customs duties 
be assessed. Among the exemptions are rye, 
wheat, spelt, rubber, gutta-percha, and 
balata. 

Customs privileges will no longer benefit, 
among other items, dairy products, eggs, and 
fats for human consumption, including lard. 


PROTOCOL TO TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
AUSTRIA INITIALED 
(See item appearing under the heading 
“Austria.’’) 
First TRADE AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRALIA 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Australia.”’) 


Gold Coast 


Exchange and Finance 


DOLLAR EXCHANGE RELEASED FOR AMERICAN 
VEHICLES 


The Gold Coast Government has author- 
ized the importation of 160 utility vehicles 
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and 40 station wagons from North America 
during 1951. Application for import licenses 
will be considered on their merits. 

No American vehicles have been imported 
since the end of 1949 because of limited dol- 
lar allocations to the Gold Coast from the 
sterling area’s “dollar pool.’”” Many in the 
Gold Coast have felt that more dollars should 
be made available annually for imports into 
the Gold Coast since it earns more dollars 
than any other British colony except 
Malaya. 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH URUGUAY 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Uruguay.”’) 


Guatemala 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Interest in the economic field in June cen- 
tered around the national budget, which as 
presented to the Guatemalan Congress to- 
taled $59,664,000, compared with the origi- 
nally enacted 1950-51 budget of $44,976,000. 
The Executive sent the budget to Congress 
on June 20, after the Cabinet had spent more 
than a month revising the budget which the 
Arevalo Administration prepared in early 
March. Congress had less than 10 days to 
enact the budget before the end of the fiscal 
year on June 30, and immediately began to 
devote full time to it. The Congressional 
Finance Committee announced that it was 
thinking of making changes in some of the 
appropriations, but there was no hint in the 
press that Congress would reduce the budget 
total. As of June 28, prospects were that the 
legislature would go into practically continu- 
ous session to meet the June 30 deadline. 

Business activity continued slow during 
June. Businessmen attributed this princi- 
pally to political uncertainty. Demand for 
automobiles and other durable consumers’ 
goods continued to be firm, however. The 
volume of foreign collection items received 
by banks was approximately the same as 
during May, but bank collections decreased 
slightly. Demand for commercial credit was 
small. Government statistics show that 
commodity prices rose 4 percent during May. 


FINANCIAL PROGRESS 


Net foreign-exchange reserves at the end 
of May were $43,745,000, made up as follows: 
Gold, $28,479,000; deposits and securities of 
the Bank of Guatemala, $14,700,000; exchange 
held by other banks, $2,883,000; outstanding 
obligations, $2,317,000. At the end of April, 
the corresponding figures were: Net reserves, 
$41,888,000; gold, $28,479,000; deposits and 
securities in the Bank of Guatemala, $13,193,- 
000; exchange held by other banks, $2,662,- 
000; outstanding obligations, $2,446,000. 

During June the Government’s financial 
position appeared to have improved some- 
what. Most Government employees seem to 
have received their May salaries on time. 
The Minister of Finance announced to the 
press that collections of public revenue have 
been good. The autonomous Department of 
National Farms paid $500,000 into the Treas- 
ury as a part payment of the $1,200,000 war- 
time taxes on the production of state inter- 
vened farms which that Department has 
owed the National Government for several 
years. Merchants continued to complain, 
however, that their Government accounts 
are in arrears. 

The Minister of Finance announced on 
June 14 that the administration was at- 
tempting to cover all outstanding obligations 
during the 1950-51 fiscal year, and that in 
line with this objective, the Treasury had 
paid out large sums to retire certain obliga- 
tions. These payments included $2,000,000 
to retire Treasury letters, $300,000 to meet 
obligations inherited from the National 





Olympic Committee, and $200,000 to pay part 
of the debt for building the Olympic Sta- 
dium. Also included were $394,425.39 which 
the Bank of Guatemala on June 11 remitteq 
to a United States bank to retire the last 
of the 1927 bonds for the construction of 
the Los Altos railway. The press claims that 
with this payment Guatemala has liquidated 
the last of its external debt. 


PROPOSED TARIFF CHANGES 


Congress in early June enacted decree No. 
818, which reduced airmail rates to almost 
all parts of the world. For example, the air- 
mail charge to the United States for 5 grams 
or a fraction thereof is reduced from $0.09 
to $0.06. As of June 29, decree No. 818 had 
not been published in the Official Gazette 
and therefore had not taken effect. 

The Government was considering two new 
protectionist measures during June. The 
Customs Technical Council recommended 
that jute and other coarse fiber bags be re- 
moved from the customs free list and charged 
a duty of $0.15 per gross kilogram to protect 
Guatemala’s fiber-bag manufacturing indus- 
try. The Association of Industrialists re- 
quested the Ministry of Economy to prohibit 
all imports of metal furniture to protect 
Guatemalan manufacturers, who according 
to the association have the capacity to supply 
the domestic market with a high-quality 
product. 

Together with the proposed budget, the 
Executive submitted to Congress two draft 
decrees which, if enacted, will provide for a 
tax of $0.30 on each gallon of molasses used 
in alcohol manufacture, and increase coffee 
export taxes on a permanent basis. 


TOURISM 


There were indications that the Govern- 
ment may take a more active part in pro- 
moting the tourist industry. The National 
Tourist Office was transferred from the Min- 
istry of Foreign Relations to the Ministry of 
Economy and Labor to be in a better position 
actively to promote tourism. In late May, 
two deputies who attended a recent Mexico 
City tourist congress proposed a new tourism 
law which would liberalize entry into Guate- 
mala by tourist card and give the National 
Tourist Office more authority over the tour- 
ist industry. According to the press, the 
Office has requested an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the fiscal year 1951-52 for use 
in promoting tourism. 


SCARCITIES AFFECT INDUSTRIES 


Commodity scarcities in some lines began 
to have serious effects. Three textile fac- 
tories suspended operations because their 
supply of cotton was exhausted. Two candy 
manufacturers and one soft-drink bottler 
also ceased manufacturing because they could 
not obtain sugar. 

The Government announced that it would 
allow the importation of 175,000 quintals 
(one quintal equals 101.43 pounds) of sugar 
to alleviate the sugar shortage until the new 
milling season begins in November. Up to 
June 29, however, the Minister of Economy 
had issued only one import permit for 2,000 
quintals. 

The scarcity of rice has caused recent heavy 
imports of this commodity into Guatemala. 
Estimated 1950-51 production was approxi- 
mately 30,000 quintals less than the 1949-50 
crop. Approximately 1,000 metric tons of 
clean rice is understood already to have been 
imported from Nicaragua and large orders 
have been booked with United States sup- 
pliers. The press reports that rice prices in 
some parts of Guatemala have reached $0.23 
a@ pound, compared to $0.09 in December 
1950.—U. S. Empassy, GUATEMALA, JUNE 29, 
1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH DENMARK 
RATIFIED 
A treaty of commerce and navigation be- 
tween Denmark and Guatemala, negotiated 
in 1948, became effective July 1, 1951, after 
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approval by the Guatemalan Congress, sign- 
ing by President Arbenz of Guatemala, and 
an Official exchange of notes, which was an- 
nounced by the Danish Foreign Ministry 
June 14, 1951. The treaty provides for un- 
conditional most-favored-nation treatment 
between the two countries. This provision, 
however, is not to apply to favors granted 
py Denmark to Sweden, Norway, or Iceland, 
nor to favors granted by Guatemala to Mex- 
ico, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Honduras, or 
Nicaragua. Trade with Greenland is granted 
the same privileges as trade with Denmark 
under the treaty. 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


PROGRESS IN LOAN PROCEDURE 


The National Development Bank in Hon- 
duras authorized a total of 27 loans, valued 
at US$94,085 in May, states a dispatch from 
Tegucigalpa. The total of the Bank’s credit 
operations for the first 11 months of its 
existence stood at 561 loans, having a total 
value of US$704,057.50. 

The Bank reported that all of the con- 
troversial loans it had made to “cafetaleros” 
(coffee growers) in Marcala and El Paraiso 
last October had been repaid in full by April 
30. It further reported that the growers had 
been able to sell their crops at much higher 
prices than they had ever been able to obtain 
under the old contract-loan system previ- 
ously used by some of the buyers in Honduras, 
where, for a certain sum advanced, the entire 
crop would be contracted for, usually at a 
substantially lower price than that prevailing 
at market time. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“ULTRAMARINE BLUE” INCORPORATED IN 
CusTOMS CODE 


“Ultramarine blue” has been incorporated 
in tariff fraction 2546, “Utensils or materials 
for the soap industry,” dutiable at the rate 
of 0.01 lempiras a gross kilogram, according 
to a decree published in La Gaceta of June 
12, 1951. 


EXPORTS AND REEXPORTS TO SOVIET BLOC 
PROHIBITED 


All exports, reexports, and transshipments 
from Honduras to the Soviet Bloc are now 
prohibited by Honduran decree No. 102 of 
June 26, 1951. 

‘ 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OPEN GENERAL LICENSE ANNOUNCED 


The Government of India announced on 
June 12 new Open General License, No. 
XXIII, under which permission is granted to 
import without individual licenses and from 
any country except the Union of South 
Africa any of the goods specified in the 
schedule provided shipment is made on 
through consignment by June 30, 1952. 

The schedule contains some 158 main 
items and numerous subitems. The follow- 
ing list is a brief summarization of the 
schedule: Rivets, wire rope, fencing staples, 
chains, iron castings; articles of copper, lead, 
zinc, tin, brass, bronze, nickel, antimony, 
monel, and tungsten; molybdenum powder, 
steel wire, rollers, iron and steel sheets, rail- 
way-car buffers and springs, locomotive 
parts, hemp, sisal, aloe fiber, asbestos dia- 
phragms, steel balls over 142 inch, copper 
electrodes, German silver, aluminum, miscel- 
laneous metals, bearings and assemblies, 
tools, rubber belting, Diesel engine parts, 
parts of power pumps, thermocouples, graph- 
ite and carbon electrodes, certain dyes, fish, 
butter, cheese, milk products, gums, waxes, 
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drugs and medicines; laboratory papers, 
books, refractories, laboratory wares, mer- 
cury, farinaceous foods, metallic ores, as- 
phalt, chemicals, explosives, rubber products, 
wood, timber, wood pulp, newsprint, ciga- 
rette paper, yarns, industrial diamonds, 
locks, blowers, compressors, needles, tractor 
parts, agricultural implements and machin- 
ery and parts, electrical and other instru- 
ments for laboratories, electromedical appa- 
ratus, rubber dental goods, asbestos, blacks, 
glucose and dextrose, vanadium and nickel 
catalysts, polystyrene, synthetic resins, 
molding powder, casein, fluorspar, fluxes, 
cryolite, xanthates. 


Indonesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BILATERAL TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREE- 
MENTS WITH DENMARK CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Denmark.” ) 


Ktaly 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
EcCuADOR SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Ecuador.”’) 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH THE PHILIPPINES 
EXTENDED 


A recent SCAP (Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers) announcement indicates 
that the trade agreement between the Philip- 
pines and Japan which expired on June 30, 
1951, has been extended for another year. 
According to the announcement, it is antici- 
pated that total two-way trade will approxi- 
mate $100,000,000 during the year and that 
the composition of such trade will be similar 
to that under the preceding year’s plan (for 
details see April 30, 1951, issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY). 


Madagasear 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PEPPER KERNELS: QUALITY REQUIREMENTS 
AND CONDITIONS FOR EXPORTATION RE- 
VISED 


The regulations governing the quality re- 
quirements and conditions for exportation 
of pepper kernels from Madagascar and De- 
pendencies were revised by an order of June 
4, 1951, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar of June 23. 

According to this order, pepper kernels for 
exportation must conform to detailed speci- 
fications of quality, and shipments must be 
properly packed and marked. 

(Details concerning the above regulations 
may be obtained upon request from the 
Near Eastern and African Division, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Netherlands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESTRICTION ON THE USE OF NICKEL 
ESTABLISHED 
The Netherlands Ministry of Economic Af- 


fairs has published a regulation which pro- 
hibits the use of nickel in nonessential arti- 


cles, according to the Economische Voor- 
lichting. The Hague, June 21, 1951. 

A list of the commodities in which rust- 
proof alloys of nickel and steel or other 
nickel alloys may not be used in their man- 
ufacture has been published in the Neder- 
landse Staatscourant of June 14, 1951. This 
regulation becomes effective on August 14, 
1951, for manufacturers, whereas the effec- 
tive dates for wholesalers and retailers have 
been set at September 14 and December 14, 
1951, respectively. The same types of goods 
may no longer be imported after June 14, 
1951. 


Norway 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The problems of rising prices and raw- 
material shortages continue in Norway. 
Public discussion of the stabilization prob- 
lem has been intense. Labor is insisting 
on full-wage compensation for increases in 
the cost of living. ‘The Economic Coordina- 
tion Council, an independent advisory group, 
is preparing recommendations for a new 
stabilization program to be submitted by 
mid-July, and a special session of the Parlia- 
ment is tentatively scheduled for early 
August. The Government is believed to 
have under consideration a plan to increase 
subsidies and roll back the cost-of-living in- 
dex to a level just under 120 in order to 
avoid fall negotiations for wage and farm- 
product price increases. 


PRICES 


Paced by rising clothing prices, the official 
cost-of-living index climbed another 2 per- 
cent to 122.2 on May 15 (1949=100). May 
was the ninth consecutive month in which 
the index registered an increase over the 
preceding month. It is expected to reach 
at least 128 by September 15. Immediate 
advances in the index are indicated as the 
wholesale-price index rose to 266.1 on June 
15, 2.8 percent over May (1938=100), and, in 
accordance with an early June announce- 
ment, farm-product prices have been in- 
creased to permit a 6,000,000-crown annual 
increase in farm income. A new threat of 
further price advances is implied in a State 
Railway request for an increase in rail rates 
by up to 15 percent. 


FINANCE 


Both loans and deposits in private joint- 
stock banks continued to expand during May, 
but at a slower pace than in March and 
April. The upward trend in deposits should 
level off shortly. Stock and bond markets 
were weak during June. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


May foreign trade was considerably more 
favorable than that of the preceding month, 
although the import surplus continued 
larger than during the first quarter of the 
year. Imports amounting to 437,000,000 
crowns, excluding ships, were down 12.7 per- 
cent from the April record high. Exports 
rose 11.3 percent to a record 336,000,000 
crowns. Hence, exports registered a new 
monthly high for the third time in 1951. 

The May import surplus of 98,000,000 
crowns was 13 percent under the 1950 
monthly average. The improvement in rela- 
tion to April is attributable to a pronounced 
favorable turn in terms of trade, from an 
unfavorable 1029 to a favorable 94.6 
(1949=100); the reduced import volume; 
and the increased export volume. Norway’s 
net deficit with EPU during May was only 
$100,000, the lowest deficit since inaugura- 
tion of the Union. 


SHIPPING 


May freight rates, as reflected in Nor- 
wegian Shipping News indexes, registered 
slight advances for dry-cargo vessels but 
declined substantially for the tanker trade. 
Continuing demands of a sizable trans-At- 
lantic coal trade are reflected in the increase 
in the dry cargo rate. Tanker-rate indexes 
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in the dollar market fell 35 percent; in the 
sterling market, 22 percent. In each case, 
May tanker rates were well over those before 
the partly seasonal upward turn last fall. 
The current seasonal decline in tanker rates 
is becoming increasingly aggravated by the 
Abadan refinery crisis. A growing number 
of vessels are being diverted from the Persian 
Gulf to other areas, notably the Caribbean. 


INDUSTRY 


The official industrial-production index 
was once again on the rise, reaching a near 
record of 162 in May, almost 7 percent over 
the preceding month (1938=100). The most 
favorable aspect of the increase was the re- 
covery of industrial output for export, which 
had suffered from the April water-power 
shortage. This index rose almost 12 percent 
to 143, second only to February’s peak as a 
record high. Production for domestic indus- 
try continued to rise and established a new 
record at 171. 

Plans for the erection of the new alu- 
minum plant at Sunndalsora are moving 
ahead rapidly. Informal agreement between 
ECA and Norwegian Government negotiators 
was reached in mid-June. This agreement 
has been submitted to the Parliament for ap- 
proval. 

Tentative plans for a 500,000,000-crown in- 
vestment toward the industrial development 
of northern Norway, first brought to wide 
public notice by the Prime Minister during 
his recent visit to the United States, have 
received extensive press coverage. The plans 
are scheduled for submittal to Parliament in 
the fall. The development is expected to be 
based primarily on water power, mineral de- 
posits, and a readily available supply of labor. 


FISHING 


The 1951 brisling season opened on June 
8. Good catches were reported off the 
Stavanger coast, but results were poor in 
other areas. This year’s brisling is said to be 
of good quality, of approximately 14 percent 
fat content. Shrimp catches in the past few 
weeks have been abundant and thus have 
raised distribution problems. A considerable 
amount have been stored in refrigerated 
warehouses in Norway and the United 
Kingdom. 

AGRICULTURE 

The general outlook for 1951 crops is not 
favorable. A late, dry spring reduced pasture 
and meadow yields. Recent rains have some- 
what alleviated drought conditions and made 
possible good crops of grains and potatoes, 
although they came too late to permit a nor- 
mal hay crop, the most important feed crop 
in Norway.—U. 8S. Empassy, Osto, June 30, 
1951. 


Philippines 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH JAPAN 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Japan.”’) 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MaAntoc Import Duty REESTABLISHED 


The import duty on manioc at the rate of 
30 percent ad valorem has been reestablished 
in Tunisia, by an order of March 7, 1951, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
March 27. 


CERTAIN FIBER YARNS: DutTy-FREE 
IMPORT QUOTA ESTABLISHED 


A duty-free import quota of 100 metric 
tons for yarn made of certain fibers has been 
established in Tunisia, according to a notice 
to importers published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of May 25, 1951. 
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The quota applies to yarn of manila, abaca, 
banana leaves, sisal, agave, aloe, maguey, pure 
or mixed, not glazed, single, unbleached. 

Import licenses covering shipments under 
this quota must bear the words “Attributable 
to the admissible duty-free quota.” 


Turkey 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN May 


The general economic situation in Turkey 
showed little change in May. Foreign trade 
continued at a high level and prices re- 
mained comparatively unchanged. Retail 
trade showed a slight expansion toward the 
end of the month, however. Weather con- 
ditions continued to be propitious and the 
agricultural outlook appeared favorable. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Economic activity in Istanbul during May 
followed the pattern of the two preceding 
months. Prices remained relatively steady, 
although it appeared that the general in- 
dexes would again show a slight decline. 
Credit remained tight. 

The rate of activity in May was about as 
high as in any postwar month, except those 
immediately subsequent to Korea, when rush 
buying temporarily boosted retail sales. 
Consumer inventories were adequate and 
shops were crowded. The sales of refrigera- 
tors and many other household items were 
brisk. Automobile sales were numerous and 
textiles moved at a fairly good rate. A defi- 
nite sign of growing prosperity was the num- 
ber of shops undergoing renovation and 
attractive modernization. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Early returns indicate that foreign trade 
in May continued at about the same rate 
as in March and April. The easing of de- 
mand tended to stabilize the export markets, 
but imports continued high. Trade circles 
noted substantial imports of tractors, auto- 
mobiles, and refrigerators. 

Official trade figures for the first 4 months 
of this year show that exports and imports 
were maintained at a level approximately 
one-third higher than for the corresponding 
period in 1950. Exports were valued at 
T£348,346,000, and imports at T£307,763,000. 
Continuation of a high level of imports is 
indicated because of large orders placed in 
Europe recently and the release of $25,000,- 
000 of EPU funds approved on June 2, for 
basic economic development projects. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions were encouraging over 
most of the country. In general, crops were 
reported to be in excellent condition. Har- 
vesting of cereals had begun on the Aegean 
and Mediterranean coasts. 

The Turkish Council of Ministers reaffirmed 
the Government policy of pegging the cereal 
support price paid by the Soil Products 
Office somewhat above the current world 
price. Except for wheat, all prices are to 
be the same as they were last year. Al- 
though the basic price offered for wheat is 
unchanged, the bonus for early delivery was 
increased. The maximum price offered for 
the best grades of wheat, with premiums, 
comes to 28.8 piasters per kilogram, which 
is approximately equivalent to $2.74 per 
bushel at country points. 


FINANCE 


A comparison of Central Bank statements 
for May 5 and June 2 shows a net gain in 
the net foreign-exchange liability and in- 
creases in commercial paper and note circu- 
lation. Gold holdings and deposits remained 
virtually unchanged. 

The liability on account of net foreign- 
exchange holdings of the Central Bank in- 
creased by T£69,800,000, an _ increase 
attributed chiefly to large orders placed in 
European countries in May and financed 
through Turkey’s quota with the EPU. Com- 





mercial paper recorded a net increase of 
T£42,800,000, totaling T£1,180,100,000, which 
was accounted for by added holdings of agri- 
cultural paper, Treasury notes and bonds, 
and regular commercial paper. Note circy- 
lation increased to T£997,804,853, an increase 
of T£3,100,000. 

Gold prices remained stable throughout 
May. Dollar bank notes of large denominag- 
tions averaged T£3.53 compared with T£3.50 
for April, while sterling moved upward from 
T£9.01 to T£9.23. The average rate for Swiss 
francs rose from T£0.812 to T£0.818. 

In Istanbul credit conditions showed little 
change in May. The need for import credits 
remained high and there was no change in 
margin requirements, which ran on the aver- 
age from 30 to 50 percent. The demand for 
export credits also continued at an unsea- 
sonably high rate. 

The Ministry of Finance presented a new 
bill to the Grand National Assembly which 
provides a number of new and more specific 
guaranties to foreign investors in projects 
approved by the Government as contributory 
to Turkey’s economic development. It is 
now under committee study.—vU. S. Empassy, 
ANKARA, JUNE 18, 1951. 


Union of South Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS AND 
SUPPLIES FURTHER LIBERALIZED 


The Government of South Africa has au- 
thorized a new increase in permit allocations 
for the importation of industrial raw ma- 
terials and supplies by notice No. 1413, pub- 
lished in Government Gazette No. 4624, dated 
June 8, 1951. A summary of the effects of 
this notice is as follows: 


(a) Authorizes the granting of an addi 
tional 25-percent increase in outstanding 
letters of authority to importers of raw 
materials, consumable stores, and mainte- 
nance spares. Applicants must show that 
they already have placed firm orders for 
90 percent of their total 1951 currency allo 
cations, including the 75 percent increase 
authorized by Government Notice No. 462 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
30, 1951, for details of the latter notice). 
The new increase of 25 percent will be based 
on the original amount granted prior to the 
75 percent increase previously authorized 
and will apply to holders of both ‘“‘general” 
and “restricted” letters of authority. How- 
ever, the period of validity remains un- 
changed, i. e., letters of authority remain 
valid up to December 31, 1951, provided 
orders thereunder are placed and confirmed 
not later than November 30, 1951, and 
shipped from the country of supply not 
later than March 31, 1952. 

(b) Authorizes importers of essential 
goods in this general classification (raw 
materials, consumable goods, and mainte- 
nance spares) to apply for additional per- 
mits to increase the importation of these 
supplies for the purpose of strengthening 


their stock position under certain condi 
tions. Such new permits will be issued 
provided that firm orders have been placed 
up to the total amount of letters of author- 
ity and/or permits issued for 1951, and 
that applicants can show that goods so 
ordered will be available for shipment by 
December 31, 1951. Applicant must sup- 
ply full details of the additional materials 
desired and all relative information as to 
quantities and f.o.b. prices. 

(c) Gives notice to importers that owing 


to lengthening of delivery dates, prelimi- 
nary quotas in the form of letters of author- 


ity and/or permits covering certain goods, 
which inelude all classifications, except 
those listed in the Prohibited List are being 
prepared to be handed to importers for im- 
portations during 1952. However, such 


permits and/or letters of authority will be 
valid for shipment during 1952, but not 
earlier than January 1, 1952. 

[A detailed memorandum entitled “Union 
of South Africa”—‘Summary of Current Im- 
port Regulations,” dated June 1951 has been 
issued in the Department’s Business In- 
formation Service, as World Trade Series No. 
40. The memorandum has appendixes giv- 
ing the complete “Prohibited Imports” list, 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 
National Production Authority, 


Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


BELGIAN CONGO’S IMPROVED HIGHWAYS 
EXPECTED TO INCREASE DEMAND FOR 
VEHICLES 


There were 11,137 passenger cars and 
14,576 trucks registered in the Belgian Congo 
as of January 1, 1951. The figures repre- 
sented an increase of 15 percent over the 
preceding year’s registration for automobiles 
and a 30-percent increase for trucks. Other 
vehicles registered at the beginning of 1951 
included 546 tractors, 438 trailers, and 174 
busses. 

The United States supplied 1,945 of the 
3,307 passenger cars imported during the 
year 1950, 3,144 of the 3,616 trucks, and 18 
of the 39 busses. Thirty-nine of the 557 
motorcycles imported and 103 of the 160 
automobile tractors were also from the 
United States. 

The Belgian Congo Government’s highway- 
improvement program is expected to further 
increase the demand for motor vehicles, 
especially trucks. The proposed expansion 
of agricultural production and mineral op- 
erations would also create demands for 
additional motor-transport facilities. 


REGISTRATIONS, IMPORTS, AND PREFER- 
ENCES, BRITISH WESR INDIES 


Motor vehicles registered in Barbados as 
of January 1, 1951, totaled 3,786 passenger 
cars (including 353 taxicabs), 1,372 trucks, 
159 busses, 32 trucktrailers, and 278 motor- 
cycles. Approximately 37 percent of the 
passenger cars, 55 percent of the trucks, and 
15 percent of the busses are of United States 
and/or Canadian manufacture. 

Barbados imported 481 passenger cars, 156 
trucks, and 35 motorcycles in 1950. The 
United Kingdom supplied 475 passenger cars, 
149 trucks, and 34 motorcycles, and the 
United States the others. 

Motor vehicles registered in Trinidad and 
Tobago, as oftJanuary 1, 1951, totaled 11,602 
passenger cars (including 2,278 taxicabs), 
4,181 trucks, 4,044 busses, and 537 motor- 
cycles. As of June 30, 1950, 5,337 passenger 
cars, 3,519 trucks, and 236 busses were United 
States and/or Canadian makes. About 90 
percent of the motorcycles in operation are 
British. 

Imports by Trinidad and Tobago in 1950 
totaled 2,006 passenger cars, 570 trucks, 89 
other motor vehicles including busses, 
ambulances, and station wagons, and 115 
motorcycles. The United Kingdom was the 
principal supplier. 

Importers of motor vehicles believe that 
the pent-up demand for most vehicles which 
existed just after the end of World War II 
has been largely satisfied, except that there 
is a strong demand for United States and 
Canadian vehicles which may not be im- 
ported under present import control. The 
relative prosperity in these colonies during 
the last few years should maintain through 
hext year a market for automobiles at least 
at the same level as during 1949-50. 

In Barbados, smaller European cars are 
preferred by perhaps half the potential car 
users, particularly because of congested park- 
ing areas, narrow winding roads, and short 
distances. In Trinidad this is true to a les- 
ser extent as the island is larger, roads are 
wider, and longer distances are traveled with 
greater frequency. The upkeep of smaller 
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cars, as well as the lower purchase price, in- 
creases the demand for light-horsepower 
European Cars. 

However, a large group in Trinidad pre- 
fers the larger United States-type passenger 
cars for their comfort, convenience, perform- 
ance, and because they generally may be 
operated for a greater number of years than 
the foreign cars. United States-type cars 
were imported recently into Trinidad from 
sterling areas, and although they were ex- 
tremely high-priced they were readily pur- 
chased. 


U. K. DOMINATES MARKET IN 
CYRENAICA, LIBYA 


The estimated registration of motor ve- 
hicles in Cyrenaica (Libya) as of January 1, 
1951, totaled 356 passenger cars, 2,000 trucks, 
40 busses, 70 truck trailers, and 347 motor- 
cycles and three-wheeled vehicls. 

Passenger-car imports totaled 65 units and 
truck imports 11 units in 1950. All of the 
passenger-car and truck imports were from 
the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom, through currency 
controls, is expected to continue to dominate 
the market. 


REGISTRATIONS AND IMPORTS, SIERRA LEONE 


Motor vehicles registered in Sierra Leone 
as of January 1, 1951, totaled 1,084 passen- 
ger cars, 42 busses, 653 trucks, 6 truck trail- 
ers, and 187 motorcycles and three-wheeled 
vehicles. 

Of that registration, 100 passenger cars, 174 
trucks, and 1 bus were of United States 
and/or Canadian manufacture. 

During 1950, Sierra Leone imported 331 
passenger cars, 194 trucks including chassis, 
and 29 motorcycles and tricars. Practically 
all were from the United Kingdom. Fifty 
percent of the passenger cars and 47 percent 
of the trucks operating in Sierra Leone at 
the beginning of 1951 had been imported 
during 1949 and 1950. The deteriorated con- 
dition of those vehicles, despite their com- 
paratively short service of less than 2 years, 
is attributed to the inadequate maintenance 
and repair facilities in the country. 

Imports are restricted because of exchange 
controls, and the import pattern is not ex- 
pected to change during 1951. The prevail- 
ing policy of the exchange-control authori- 
ties is to import only from the United 
Kingdom unless satisfactory vehicles are not 
available from that source. 


SOURCES OF CARS OPERATING, FRENCH 
SOMALILAND 


There were 336 passenger cars operating in 
French Somaliland on January 1, 1951, of 
which 133 were of United States and/or 
Canadian manufacture. Of the 238 trucks 
in operation, 142 were of United States 
and/or Canadian manufacture. One of the 
three truck trailers was from the United 
States and/or Canadian source, but none of 
the 60 motorcycles was from that source. 


UNITED STATES CARS PREFERRED, CURACAO 
AND ARUBA 


Motor vehicles registered in Curacao, as of 
January 1, 1951, totaled 5,008 (including 138 
taxicabs) passenger cars, 1,712 trucks, 444 
busses, 12 truck trailers and 199 motorcycles. 
Of these, 85 percent of the passenger cars, 
90 percent of the trucks, and 95 percent of 





the busses were of United States and/or 
Canadian manufacture. 

Motor-vehicle registration in Aruba, as of 
January 1, 1951, totaled 3,379 (including 117 
taxicabs) passenger cars, 1,063 trucks, 31 
busses, 10 truck trailers, and 91 motorcycles. 

United States and other foreign passenger 
cars are readily available on the Curacao 
market. Dealers usually carry small stocks 
of various models. Local retail trade in pas- 
senger cars, trucks, and busses has been very 
good during the past 4 years but is now 
tapering off. Sales prospects of new cars for 
the coming year are not so bright because 
the market appears saturated. Present car 
sales consist mainly of old cars traded in for 
new ones, and many second-hand cars are 
available for sale. 

There is a small but relatively steady de- 
mand for busses and trucks, which are 
usually utilized until uneconomical. United 
States-manufactured motor vehicles are pre- 
ferred, although the small economical Brit- 
ish and French cars are increasing in pop- 
ularity, especially among the European resi- 
dents of the island. The market for United 
States replacement parts and accessories is 
steady; dealers usually carry sufficient stocks 
of parts of the popular models. 

Motorcycles are not very popular in Cura- 
cao because the congested traffic makes their 
use somewhat dangerous and not desirable. 


Beverages 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORT 
OF GERMAN BEER INCREASES 


Although Bavarian beer production is still 
far from reaching the prewar total of 159.8 
liters (1 liter=0.2642 gallons) per Capita 
brewed in 1936, the 77.2 per capita for 1950 
was a continuation of the upward trend in 
evidence since 1948 (57.0) and 1949 (67.1). 
The over-all Bavarian production figure for 
1950 was 7,111,600 hectoliters (1 hectoliter— 
26.42 gallons), compared with 5,119,000 in 
1949, an increase of 38 percent. Figures for 
the first quarter of 1951 are 1,703,745 hecto- 
liters as against 1950’s first-quarter total of 
1,315,832 hectoliters. 

Beer consumption in Bavaria also increased 
from 5,596,260 hectoliters in 1949 to 6,752,242 
hectoliters in 1950. This increase was main- 
tained in the consumption of 1,611,063 hecto- 
liters in the first quarter of 1951. 

Western German beer exports, although 
still a small part of total German exports, 
have increased since the end of 1948 until 
they amounted to 104,000 hectoliters for the 
1949-50 fiscal year ended March 31, almost 
double the quantity exported in the preced- 
ing year. This increase was despite the 
greater foreign competition which developed 
during and after the war when German ex- 
port beer was unavailable in the foreign 
markets of the world. 

Bavaria contributed the greater share of 
the total German beer exported in the cal- 
endar year 1950, supplying 60,796 hectoliters, 
as against only 35,262 in 1949. Bavarian beer 
exports are still increasing, in line with the 
over-all German trend; 15,259 hectoliters 
were exported in the first 3 months of 1951, 
compared with 11,389 hectoliters for the same 
period last year, a 34-percent increase. 

German beer is exported to 70 different 
countries, a total even greater than in the 
years just preceding the war. Many of the 
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countries take only small quantities; 15 
countries take less than 5,000 hectoliters, but 
Bavarian exporters are encouraged that an 
interest in German beer has been main- 
tained, because they feel that in the face of 
the strong competition that has developed 
any beginning in the upbuilding of the old 
export trade is a healthy sign. However, ex- 
ports still must climb considerably to match 
prewar figures. For example, even though 
1950 exports increased, they amounted to 
less than one-half of the average for the 
years after 1933, and only one-fifth of the 
average for the years 1925 to 1932. Of the 
European countries, Belgium, Italy, France, 
and Switzerland are the largest customers. 
All Europe imports a total of 25,500 hecto- 
liters of German beer. 

Rather surprisingly, Africa importing 30,000 
hectoliters of German beer, now surpasses 
Europe, and thus stands in first place. This 
increased amount has been achieved partly 
through the help of a German-British trade 
treaty, which permits increased exports to 
British West Africa. However, exports 
increased also to the French possessions, 
especially to West Africa, and to Somali- 
land and Morocco. German beer is exported 
again in substantial quantities to the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, to Liberia, and to the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

North and South America, in third place in 
1950 imported 21,500 hectoliters. South 
America and Central America have begun 
again to import German beer, but during the 
war United States and Canadian companies 
made great inroads into former German beer 
markets in this area. However, the renewal 
of South American trade in beer has given 
German beer exporters hopes of regaining 
their Latin-American prewar customers. 

Asia imported 21,000 hectoliters of German 
beer in 1950, an amount closely approxi- 
mating United States imports. In addition 
to the old purchasers, Siam, British Malaya, 
and Hong Kong, new markets have sprung up 
in Japan, Pakistan, and in Ceylon. 

Finally, the South Seas area took 5,500 
hectoliters, of which Australia imported 3,380 
hectoliters. Former German colonies con- 
tinued to purchase German beer, as they have 
ever since the days of their colonial status. 

Observers in Western Germany feel that 
even though exports of beer in relation to 
other German exports is small, the outlook 
for continued expansion of foreign beer sales 
is good. Statistics indicate that this upward 
trend is being maintained. Local exporters 
would like Federal help in seeking the re- 
duction of foreign customs, restrictions, and 
complicated trade regulations, so that beer 
exports may continue their expansion. Since 
the price of hops and barley has increased, 
it is becoming more difficult to compete with 
foreign producers. 


Chemieals 


AUSTRALIA PROHIBITS EXPoRT OF GLYCERIN 


Approximately 4,000 long tons of refined 
glycerin are produced by Australian soap- 
makers annually, according to the Ministry 
of National Development. The demand for 
this product has increased, and output is 
absorbed by the domestic market. A large 
part was formerly exported, but exports have 
been prohibited since early 1951, as produc- 
tion is not meeting the increased require- 
ments for explosives, alkyd resins, and other 
purposes. 


INSECTICIDE SALES INCREASE; DISINFECT- 
ANTS DECLINE, CANADA 


Sales of pest-control products reported by 
Canadian registrants in 1950 were valued at 
$15,427,717, an increase of 8.5 percent over 
sales of $14,202,290 in 1949, says the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. Household and in- 
dustrial insecticides at $2,342,597 showed the 
largest gain, 28 percent; weedicides at 
$5,762,669 were up 23 percent; and livestock 
preparations at $623,626 were 16.5 percent 
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higher. Sales of disinfectants, agricultural 
dusts and sprays, and rodenticides showed 
decreases in value ranging from 5 to 9 per- 
cent. 


SULFUR UNDER CONTROL IN CANADA 


Distribution of sulfur has been placed 
under control in Canada, effective July 2, 
1951. The order governs elemental sulfur in 
all commercial forms. This procedure is de- 
signed to channel the material into end uses 
for essential defense purposes and civilian 
requirements. 


EGYPT EXPORTS ANIMAL CHARCOAL 


Egypt’s production of animal charcoal in 
1950 was about 1,000 metric tons, all by one 
firm in Cairo. About half is exported, prin- 
cipally to the United States, Canada, South 
Africa, and Italy. The United States took 
approximately 100 tons in 1950 but is ex- 
pected to purchase several times that quan- 
tity in 1951. The bone char is crushed and 
graded for sale abroad and for use as a de- 
colorizing agent in the Egyptian sugar indus- 
try. Small quantities are used by domestic 
paint manufacturers. 


SULFUR DEPOSITS FOUND IN ERITREA 


Four deposits of sulfur have been discov- 
ered in Eritrea, all near each other. The ore 
available at the surface is said to total more 
than 100,000 metric tons. 


INDIAN PLANT Has Drop IN PRODUCTION 


Production of Fertilizers and Chemicals 
Travancore, Ltd., India, was affected in 1950 
by a cut in electric power, labor difficulties, 
and the world shortage of sulfur, according 
to the firm’s annual report. Output of the 
company’s two products, ammonium sulfate 
and superphosphate, dropped below 1949 
figures. Production of ammonium sulfate 
was 25,738 long tons, compared with 25,927 
in 1949; output of superphosphate was 6,564 
tons and 11,233 tons, respectively. 

The company is erecting a sulfuric-acid 
plant and is also investigating the pos- 
sibilities of making the acid from gypsum. 


INDONESIA NEEDS SUPERPHOSPHATE TO 
INCREASE RICE YIELD 


The Government of Indonesia is attempt- 
ing to obtain superphosphate for the pur- 
pose of increasing the rice crop. Most of 
the projects to step up rice production are 
long-range. More extensive use of fertiliz- 
ers is considered the only means of obtain- 
ing immediate results. Demonstrations on 
large areas have shown that application of 
superphosphate increases yields as much as 
25 percent the first year. 


IRISH FARMERS BENEFITING FROM LIME- 
SUBSIDIZATION PLAN 


Irish farmers are becoming more aware 
of the value of liming and use of fertilizers. 
Land improvement has been slow in Ireland, 
but the desire to raise the fertility level 
is shown by the farmers’ response to the 
soil-testing program and the lime-subsidi- 
zation plan. Under the latter, farmers are 
provided with lime at 16 shillings a ton 
delivered, compared with upwards of 30 
shillings before introduction of the plan 
early in 1951. A serious lime deficiency 
exists in many areas; one county is said to 
be 95 percent lime-deficient. 


JAPAN’S CHEMICAL IMPORTS HIGH 


Japan’s imports of chemicals in 1950 were 
valued at $58,034,925. They were worth 
$14,409,550 in the first quarter of 1951- 


SULFUR AND BORAX FOUND IN KASHMIR 


Deposits of sulfur and borax have been 
found in Ladakh in the Himalayas north of 
Srinagar in Kashmir. No mineral deposits 
in the area other than jade have been 
worked. 





SPANISH SUPERPHOSPHATE PLANTS BELOw 
CAPACITY 


Fourteen superphosphate companies in 
Spain, having 35 factories, have a combined 
capacity of 1,750,000 metric tons of super- 
phosphates. The factories do not operate 
at capacity, however. The largest output 
was 935,112 tons in 1950. All of the factories 
were established before the Spanish civil 
war. 


MARGINAL SULFUR MINES DEVELOPED, 
MEXICO 


Several marginal sulfur mines in Mexico 
are being developed because of the unusual 
demand for sulfur. Output is expected to 
be low from all except the Guaxcama mine 
near Cerritos, which may produce 1,000 
metric tons monthly. 


BRITISH COMPANY HAS RECORD 
PRODUCTION 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., United 
Kingdom, expanded further in 1950, ac- 
cording to the company’s annual report. 
The value of total sales amounting to £220,- 
800,000, was the highest in the organization's 
history. Record output was attained for 
many products, and the benefits of produc- 
tion from new plants and extensions erected 
under the postwar construction program are 
being felt. Many of these plants came into 
operation in 1950. Constant effort has been 
made toward increasing production efficiency, 
but some construction delays have affected 
seriously the speed with which new proc- 
esses and manufacturing methods can be 
put into operation. 

The company’s exports increased more 
than 25 percent in value over those of 1949, 
amounting to £48,400,000. The increase in 
volume is estimated at 19 percent. Exports 
to dollar areas were substantially larger, but 
trade with some formerly important markets 
was affected by import restrictions. How- 
ever, as a result of the Korean situation, de- 
mand for the company’s products expanded 
in all areas and often exceeded available 
supplies. 


Fats & Oils 


JUNE 1951 CopraA SITUATION— 
PHILIPPINES 


Final estimates place Philippine 1950 co- 
conut production at 998,478 long tons in 
copra equivalent, 20 percent over the preced- 
ing year’s level, and only 10 percent below 
the record 1947 volume of 1,121,531 long tons. 

Coconut production in terms of copra in 
the first quarter of 1951 totaled 237,291 long 
tons, an increase of 40 percent over the 
169,671 tons output in the corresponding 
period of 1950. Over-all output of coconut 
products for export and insular utilization 
was up by 45 and 6 percent, respectively. A 
greater percentage of the coconut production 
in 1951 is being shipped abroad. From Jan- 
uary through March 1951, about 88 percent 
of the total output went into exports and 
only 12 percent into domestic consumption. 

Philippine exports of copra and coconut 
oil in the first quarter of 1951 totaled 169,827 
and 17,422 long tons, respectively. In the 
same period of 1950 shipments aggregated 
110,931 tons of copra and 10,086 tons of coco- 
nut oil. These exports indicate a gain of 55 
percent in 1951 liftings of copra and coconut 
oil, as in terms of copra January—March ship- 
ments in 1951 amounted to 198,388 long tons 
as against only 127,465 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1950. 

The strong foreign demand for copra is 
well reflected in the tremendously increased 
importation by all principal consuming 
countries, particularly in Europe. Compared 
with the same period in 1950, January- 
March 1951 shipments to the United States 
increased by 25 percent and those to Europe 
were 21% times heavier. The United States 
received 73 percent of all Philippine copra 
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shipments in the first quarter of 1950, but 
in the same period of 1951 it took only 60 
percent. On the other hand, European re- 
ceipts of the commodity increased from only 
16 percent in the 1950 period to 30 percent 
in the 1951 period. This development ap- 
pears traceable to the determined efforts ex- 
erted by European countries to replenish 
their depleted commercial stocks and stra- 
tegic stockpiles. 

Over-all coconut production prospects for 
1951 are considered good. Barring any un- 
usually serious untoward developments in 
weather and market conditions, there is still 
reason to expect that the 1951 coconut out- 
put will equal and probably exceed the 1950 
production mark of 1,000,000 tons in copra 
equivalent. 


FINLAND’S FIRST REFINING MILL 


Finland’s first refining plant for edible oils 
and fats started operation in April 1950 at 
Herttoniemi, near Helsinki. It is owned by 
acompany manufacturing margarine and has 
facilities for refining 12,000 tons of crude oils 
and fats yearly. It is proposed ultimately to 
enlarge the refining capacity and to install 
hydrogenating equipment, if these measures 
are required by an expansion in domestic 
oilseed cultivation. The unrefined oil ex- 
tracted in Sweden from Finland’s crop of 
edible oil seeds in 1950 was refined at this 
mill into 94 percent pure vegetable oil for 
the pharmaceutical industry, bakeries, and 
the like, but the greater part of the raw 
materials consist of imported unrefined 
vegetable oils for the margarine industry. 


Foodstuftis 


BRAZILIAN CACAO EXPORTS DECREASE 


Exports of cocoa beans from Brazil in the 
first 5 months of 1951 totaled 572,772 bags 
of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) as compared with 1,020,506 bags in 
the corresponding period of 1950. 

Of the total exports of cocoa beans in the 
first 5 months of 1951, the United States ob- 
tained 317,830 bags, as compared with 446,037 
bags in the like period of 1950. 

Stocks of cocoa beans in Brazil on June 16, 
1951, were estimated at 45,225 bags, as com- 
pared with 25,390 bags on the corresponding 
date in 1950. 


LARGER IMPORTS OF CORN NEEDED BY EL 
SALVADOR 


A small 1950-51 corn crop in El Salvador 
has created a need for larger than usual 
imports. Import contracts on corn total 
about 11,250 metric tons, more than at any 
one time in the past 5 years. In former 
years E] Salvador was able to obtain supplies 
from Honduras or Nicaragua. In 1951 most 
of the corn will have to be purchased from 
the United States. 

Additional imports of corn may be re- 
quired before the current domestic crop 
reaches the market in September 1951. 
Although corn arrivals have been heavy, 
prices have been fairly well stabilized. At 
a meeting of the Grain Stabilization Insti- 
tute on February 20, 1951, it was decided to 
place a minimum floor price of 10 colones 
(1 colon=U. S. $0.40) per quintal (1 Spanish 
quintal= 101.4 pounds) on the coming crop. 
This move was decided on to assure all 
farmers a good return for the growing of 

“the grain as well as to encourage a greater 
production. 

Preliminary 1950 figures show that 5,694 
metric tons of corn, 1,354 tons of wheat, and 
12,046 tons of flour were imported. Imports 
of grain in 1949 were: 12 tons of corn, 1,680 
tons of wheat, and 8,763 tons of flour. It is 
believed that the larger imports of flour in 
1950 were not brought about by any signifi- 
cant substitution of wheat for corn. Rather 
the larger consumption was attributed to 
generally prosperous times and a gradual 
upward trend of flour usage, which has been 
apparent for some years. 
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The price support program on corn this 
year is a noteworthy undertaking. All agree 
that a 10-colon base price will be an induce- 
ment to plant. The support of a single food 
commodity instead of all brings up a num- 
ber of questions. Is the price of corn too 
high in relation to the expected returns of 
rice, beans, and sorghums to cause too ex- 
tensive a shift to corn? How the corn pro- 
gram works out in 1951 will be fairly clear by 
September. Probably a number of revisions 
will have to be made in operating techniques 
in 1952. Nonetheless, it is reported that the 
Salvadoran price support system appears to 
be here to stay. 


FINLAND PROMOTING SUGAR-BEET 
CULTIVATION 


In the past 3 years production of beet 
sugar in Finland has supplied about 20 per- 
cent of the total consumption. Finland is 
eager to promote this industry in order to 
conserve foreign currencies for other indis- 
pensable import commodities not locally 
produced. The ultimate goal is set at 25,000 
to 30,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) of 
sugar beets, as compared with 9,600 hectares 
in 1950. 

Farmers have found sugar beets to be a 
good cash crop. The cultivation and har- 
vesting of the sugar beets provide additional 
income to occasional labor in rural districts. 
Small farmers in particular are interested, 
because it gives employment to surplus fam- 
ily labor on the home farm. It was esti- 
mated that much more than 1,000,000 work 
days were used in the cultivation and har- 
vesting of the 1950 sugar-beet crop at the 
rate of 972 hours per hectare. The top 
greens and beet pulp for cattle fodder are 
additional incentives to the farmers for pro- 
ducing beets. 


IsRAEL’S 1950—51 Citrus Crop 


Production of citrus fruit in Israel in the 
1950—51 season is estimated at 6,010,000 boxes 
of Shamouti oranges, 689,600 boxes of Valen- 
cia oranges, 1,259,200 boxes of grapefruit, and 
193,700 boxes of lemons. (Boxes weigh 
about 106 to 110 pounds each.) 

Citrus fruit constitutes Israel’s most im- 
portant export item. Exports in the 1950-51 
season have amounted to 4,185,079 boxes. 
These included 3,113,413 boxes of Shamouti 
oranges, 397,267 boxes of Valencia oranges, 
662,698 boxes of grapefruit, and 11,701 boxes 
of lemons. 

The United Kingdom remained the princi- 
pal market for Israel’s citrus exports, despite 
the change from centralized purchases at 
fixed prices to individual buying, largely on 
consignment basis. There was an increase in 
shipments to Belgium and the Netherlands 
and a sizable volume of exports to Austria. 
The increase in trade with the Netherlands 
is attributed to the trade agreement nego- 
tiated with that country. Exports to Austria 
were mostly on a barter basis, against citrus 
box shooks imported from that country. 
Exports to Sweden were lower than during 
the 1949-50 season, and no exports to Czecho- 
slovakia were listed. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
JAPANESE CITRUS FRUIT 


Japan's 1950 citrus-fruit crop amounted to 
963,212,971 pounds, an increase of 37 percent 
over the 1949 production of 701,165,605 
pounds. Average annual production in the 
period 1931-40 was 1,037,508,500 pounds. 

The Satsuma orange, sometimes errone- 
ously called tangerine, is the principal citrus 
fruit of Japan. Production in 1950 was 766,- 
301,298 pounds, or about 80 percent of total 
citrus production. This was an increase over 
1949 of almost 50 percent. Production of the 
second largest variety of citrus fruit, summer 
oranges, was 139,406,421 pounds, slightly 
higher than in 1949. Other citrus fruits are 
of relatively minor importance. These in- 
clude navel oranges and afew lemons. Their 
production was slightly higher in 1950 than 
in 1949, 


The heavy increase in citrus production in 
1950 resulted from several factors, including 
favorable weather, some increase in area, 
abundant labor and adequate fertilizer sup- 
plies, and an apparent cyclical element with 
bumper crops in a 3- or 4-year cycle. Also 
in 1950 some trees probably came into matu- 
rity from unauthorized plantings during the 
late war years when the Government was 
forcing diversion of area from the less neces- 
sary crops to staple foods. 

Satsuma oranges are the only type of citrus 
fruit now exported from Japan. Exports in 
1950 of the fresh fruit were substantially 
higher than in 1949, reaching 1,298,000 boxes 
(1 box contains about 9 pounds) as compared 
with 930,000 boxes in 1949. The value of the 
1950 exports was about $650,000. According 
to the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, virtually all of the 1950 exports, 
1,272,000 boxes, went to Canada, 26,000 boxes 
went to Hong Kong. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has established a goal for export of 
fresh oranges in 1951 at about 1,300,000 boxes 
or virtually the same amount as in 1950. 
Again, it is expected that Canada and Hong 
Kong will be the buyers. In January 1951, 
20,000 boxes valued at $10,000 were shipped 
to Hong Kong. 

Exports of canned Satsuma oranges are 
also important to the Japanese fruit in- 
dustry. Before World War II, both the 
United Kingdom and China were heavy 
buyers of this product. In 1939, for example, 
668,000 cases were exported to the United 
Kingdom and 559,000 cases to China (in- 
cluding Manchuria), shipments to the two 
countries accounting for 94 percent of the 
total canned-orange exports in that year. 

In 1950 canned-orange exports, although 
still far below prewar levels, increased by 
more than five times from the 1949 volume— 
from 51,659 cases to 264,105 cases. The 
United Kingdom again entered the market 
for this product, taking 109,792 cases, or 
about 42 percent of the total exported quan- 
tity. The United States increased its pur- 
chases, taking 115,302 cases, or 44 percent 
of the exports. The Netherlands ranked 
third, taking 14,378 cases in 1950 as against 
1,000 in 1949. Canada ranked fourth as a 
customer, taking 5,685 cases in 1950, as com- 
pared with 8,712 cases in 1949. 

The Government planned to _ export 
1,000,000 cases of canned oranges during the 
Japanese fiscal year ended March 31, 1951. 
The United Kingdom was expected to take 
about 40 percent of this quantity and the 
United States slightly less. During January 
1951 Japan received an order for 300,000 cases 
from the United Kingdom. By the end of 
March, about 110,000 cases had been shipped. 


SMALLER PACK OF ITALIAN BRINED CHERRIES 


The 1951 pack of Italian brined cherries is 
estimated by the trade at 30,000 barrels, or 
about half the 1949 season’s pack of 60,000 to 
65,000 barrels. 

The United States, the United Kingdom, 
and Canada were the most important pur- 
chasers of Italian brined cherries in 1950. 
Consumption of brined cherries in Italy is 
negligible. 

Official statistics covering exports of Italian 
brined cherries are no longer available. The 
new Italian Customs Tariff, effective July 14, 
1950, classed cherries in brine in the group 
“conserved fruits, whole or in part, with or 
without the addition of sugar, without 
alcohol.” 

It is estimated that 8,000 to 10,000 barrels 
of the 1950 pack of cherries in brine remain 
in the hands of packers and exporters. The 
heavy carry-over is the result of a very good 
1950 pack. 


SICILIAN NuT PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


The Sicilian 1951 filbert crop will range 
from 9,000 to 10,000 metric tons, unshelled 
basis, according to preliminary trade esti- 
mates, as compared with a revised crop 
figure of 10,500 tons in 1950, 8,500 tons in 
1949, 7,500 tons in 1948, and a prewar annual 
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average of 9,500 tons in 1932-36. Weather 
conditions were favorable until May 1951, 
when strong winds and hail (the latter only 
along the eastern coast), damaged the trees, 
reducing what would have been a bumper 
crop to what may still be considered a good- 
sized crop. 

The 1950-51 Sicilian filbert export cam- 
paign was considered practically finished, as 
only negligible quantities of the 1950 prod- 
uct remained, and there was no foreign de- 
mand in June. 

Exports of unshelled filberts from Sicily 
in the first 7 months of the 1950—51 crop year 
(September 1950 through March 1951) totaled 
6,779 metric tons. Western Germany, Eng- 
land, Sweden, and France were the prin- 
cipal purchasers. Exports of shelled fil- 
berts from Sicily in the first 7 months of the 
1950-51 crop year totaled 190 tons, of which 
49 tons went to Germany, 34 to France, 25 
to Sweden, and 82 tons to other countries. 

Only small lots of filberts were shipped 
after March 1951. In fact, the Banco di Si- 
cilia reported that only 54 metric tons of un- 
shelled filberts were exported from Sicily in 
April, and later shipments were reported. 
The 54 tons were shipped as follows: 26 tons 
to Egypt, 19 tons to the port of New York, 
6 tons to Australia, and 3 tons to England. 
It could not be ascertained whether the ship- 
ment to New York was for the United States 
or Canada. 

The principal markets for Sicilian filberts 
have been, and are expected to be, Germany, 
England, and Sweden. At the end of June 
1951 there was no foreign demand. Sicilian 
prices for the new crop were considered too 
high, and importers were sure that quota- 
tions could not be maintained at the higher 
level, as Turkey has been expected to have 
a large filbert crop in 1951, and Spain appar- 
ently has large 1950 filbert stocks available. 


SPANISH NuT PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Spain’s 1951 filbert crop is estimated by 
the trade at 14,200 metric tons, unshelled. 
Final estimates for the 1950 crop, unshelled, 
totaled about 16,000 tons. The 1949 crop, 
unshelled, amounted to 15,000 tons. 

Unofficial statistics show that filbert ex- 
ports through the port of Tarragona, in the 
period July 1, 1950, through March 31, 1951, 
totaled 981 tons, shelled, and 194 tons un- 
shelled. Practically no filbert exports went 
through other Spanish ports. Ony 52 tons, 
shelled, went to the United States. Switzer- 
land was the biggest buyer, taking 561 tons, 
shelled, followed by Denmark, 150 tons, and 
the Netherlands 52 tons, shelled. The re- 
mainder went to England, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, and other countries. 
Canada purchased 177 tons unshelled, and 
Brazil 7 tons unshelled. The remainder of 
the unshelled nuts went to Cuba, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, and Tangier. 

Total exports of filberts from Spain in the 
1949-50 crop year amounted to 8,401 tons, as 
compared with 5,031 tons in 1948-49, gross 
weight. 

Filbert exports to March 31, 1951, of the 
1950-51 crop year, were small as a result of 
the refusal of growers to deliver filberts to 
exporters at the prices established by the 
Spanish Government. As a result, the 
1950-51 filbert crop has remained mostly in 
growers’ hands, and a very substantial 
amount will be carried over into the 1951-52 
season. Filberts may be kept in the shell for 
2 or 3 years without spoiling. 

As the Government’s price to growers is 
Officially enforced and farmers continue to 
be adamant in their attitude, substantial ex- 
ports during the remainder of the crop year 
seem unlikely. One important result of the 
conflict between growers and the Govern- 
ment in the 1950-51 season has been that no 
advantage was taken of the lifting of the 
countervailing duties in the United States 
which were applicable to almonds and fil- 
berts until November 1950. Exporters of 
dried fruits and nuts hoped that substan- 
tial shipments of filberts to the United States 
could have been made this year. 
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Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


MOTION PICTURES IN THE FRENCH WEST 
INDIES 


There are 50 motion-picture theaters in 
the French West Indies and French Guiana, 
22 of which are 35-mm. theaters and 28 are 
equipped to show 16-mm. films only. 

Distribution of 35-mm. feature films is 
estimated at about 200 annually and of short 
subjects, about the same. About 75 percent 
of these films are of United States origin; the 
other 25 percent are mainly French films. 
All of the 52 newsreels distributed annually 
are French. Average gross box-office re- 
ceipts for each United States 35-mm. feature 
film exhibited was about 350,000 French 
francs in 1950 (350 francs=US$1). 

Approximately 60 percent of the 16-mm. 
films exhibited in this area are of French 
origin; the remaining 40 percent come from 
the United States. The rental price for 
16-mm. films is now 90,000 francs per feature 
for 6 months. Exhibition rights for 3 years 
for a French 16-mm. feature film can be 
bought for 120,000 francs. In Guadeloupe 
exhibitors are considering the opening of 
three more 16-mm. theaters, but in Mar- 
tinique and French Guiana all possibilities 
are considered to be exploited. 

The ticket price in larger cities has been 
increased considerably and now ranges from 
80 to 150 francs. Prices in smaller cities re- 
main at 25 to 100 francs. Color films were 
introduced in 1950 for the first time on a 
commercial scale, and attendance at such 
films has been appreciably greater than for 
black and white pictures. Higher prices 
have been charged for color films. 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE ALLOCATION FOR 
FILMS, NETHERLANDS 


The Nederlandsche Bank reported that the 
foreign exchange currency allocations for the 
importation of motion pictures in the 
Netherlands during 1951 are as follows: 
Transferable into dollars, 4,800,000 guilders; 
transferable into other currencies, 2,200,000 
guilders; for 16-mm. films, all currencies, 
120,000 guilders; and for newsreels, all cur- 
rencies, 60,000 guilders (1 guilder=about 
US$0.26). The conditions attached to the 
1951 quota are the same as they were for 
1950, and again require that 12 weeks a year 
shall be devoted to exhibiting features other 
than those from dollar areas. The maxi- 
mum percentage which may be paid from the 
net box-office income for film rentals has 
again been set at 3214 percent a program, 
newsreels excepted. 

The Nederlandsche Bank pointed out that 
although 4,800,000 guilders had been agreed 
upon in principle, it had not been definitely 
fixed, as the Ministry of Economic Affairs did 
not wish to commit itself, in view of the 
Netherlands foreign-exchange position. A 
spokesman for the Netherlands Motion Pic- 
ture Association stated that an amount of 
2,400,000 guilders had been definitely allotted 
to cover the first and second quarters of 
1951. Inasmuch as the motion-picture busi- 
ness usually has to conclude contracts well 
in advance of a motion picture’s arrival in 
the Netherlands, the present method of al- 
lotting dollar exchange on a quarterly basis, 
according to the Association, is making it 
difficult to plan ahead for the importation of 
motion pictures from the dollar areas. 


UNITED STATES FILMS POPULAR IN NORWAY 


Approximately 70 percent of the feature 
films presented for censorship in Norway in 
the first 4 months of 1951 were United 
States productions. In that period, a total 
of 116 feature films were presented for 
censorship, 82 of which were United States 
films, 11 British, 4 Norwegian, 4 German, and 
the remaining 15 were from other countries. 





Of the 415 feature films presented for cen- 
sorship in the calendar year 1950, 253 were 
United States films, 44 were British, 5 were 
Norwegian, and the balance came from other 
countries, principally France, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Italy. 

No quotas restrict the importation of 
films, but royalties earned by United States 
companies, which can be remitted in dollars 
are limited. During 1951, an amount of 
1,400,000 crowns may be transferred in dol- 
lars, 1,400,000 crowns go into a blocked ac- 
count for transfer in equal parts during the 
years 1951-55, and 1,200,000 crowns may be 
made available for Norwegian distributors of 
United States films for operating expenses 
(One crown=about US$0.14). 

During 1950 five feature films were pro- 
duced in Norway. The average production 
cost of a Norwegian feature is between 400,- 
000 and 500,000 crowns. A successful Nor- 
wegian feature grosses many times that of 
any imported film, with average grosses 
ranging from 400,000 to 900.000 crowns. 
Gross receipts for United States features vary 
considerably and may range from 10,000 to 
250,000 crowns. United States films are pre- 
ferred to all but the best of Norwegian or 
foreign-produced films. Total gross theater 
receipts in 1950 amounted to 47,000,000 
crowns as compared with 52,500,000 crowns 
in 1949. 


JAPANESE FILM INDUSTRY EXPANDING 
RAPIDLY 


The Japanese motion-picture industry, 
which in 1945 produced only 38 feature films, 
substantially increased annual output in the 
past 5 years, and in 1950 established a post- 
war record, completing 216 films. At the 
close of 1950, paid-in capital of the major 
Japanese feature film production and dis- 
tribution companies totaled 910,000,000 yen 
and total fixed assets were 1,963,645,131 yen 
(360 yen equals US$1). 

The Japanese motion-picture industry has 
indicated to the Japanese Government that 
one of its main problems is competition from 
the foreign film industry and has asserted 
that the domestic industry cannot survive 
unless total foreign film imports are limited. 
The Japanese Cabinet first decided on an 
over-all quota of 180 foreign films for the 
year, beginning April 1, 1951. However, the 
Cabinet agreed later to increase this figure 
to 215. Of this total import quota, the 
United States film industry has been allotted 
150 films. 

In March 1951 it was estimated that there 
were 3,100 motion-picture theaters in Japan 
having a total seating capacity of about 
1,500,000. As an estimated 40,000,000 Jap- 
anese are movie fans, the 1950 film attend- 
ance of 620,000,000 persons indicates that an 
average of 15.5 feature films were seen by 
each movie fan in Japan during the past 
year. Total box-office income, exclusive of 
tax, in 1950 approximated 14,618,400,000 yen, 
including estimated United States film earn- 
ings of 5,006,000,000 yen. 

Since March 1950, the theater admission 
tax rate has been 100 percent of the admis- 
sion price, or one-half of the cost of the 
theater ticket to the patron. At present 
consideration is being given to lowering the 
admission tax rate to 50 percent. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


INDIA Has LARGE ByYSAKHT LAC CROP 


India’s Bysakhi lac crop (from trees other 
than the Kusum) is expected to total 818,000 
maunds in 1951, according to revised esti- 
mates of the Indian Lac Cess Committee. 
(1 maund= 82.27 pounds). The amount was 
48,000 maunds more than preliminary esti- 
mates and 150,000 maunds more than the 
final estimates of the 1950 crop. The nor- 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Transportation 


Merchandise Accumulates at 


Durban Docks 


Nearly 50,000 tons of general cargo is re- 
ported to be lying in sheds and on wharves in 
Durban harbor, South Africa, because of the 
railway artisans’ go-slow strike. This is the 
most that the port has ever had on hand, and 
the situation is becoming increasingly seri- 
ous. Ships are waiting up to a week to have 
their cargoes disposed of at a rate of about 
500 tons per day instead of the normal rate 
of 1,000 tons daily. 

Recently 50 electric locomotives were out 
of action in the Natal system. It is under- 
stood that this is an abnormally large num- 
ber to be in the workshops for repairs and 
maintenance. An unusually large number of 
steam engines are also laid up. With reduced 
engine power throughout the Natal system, 
and presumably other systems, the railways 
are unable to keep the cars moving, and 
empty cars are standing on the sidings. 

Goods on hand at the docks are machines 
and raw materials essential to keep industry 
going. Business requests for priority delivery 
of their merchandise are increasing daily. 
A number of local firms are transporting 
their own goods by truck. 

Ships have canceled their coal charters for 
Durban, which represents a serious financial 
loss to the port. An embargo on export coal 
is expected in August. 


Uruguay Names Committee to 
Arrange Inter-American 
Plenipotentiary Conference 


The July 5, 1951, issue of Diario Oficial of 
Uruguay recorded a decree signed by Presi- 
dent Martinez Trueba on June 20, 1951, ap- 
pointing Colonel Rafael J. Milans, Director 
General of Uruguayan Transmission Service, 
as chairman and 25 other members of a com- 
mittee to make arrangements for the Inter- 
American Plenipotentiary Conference on 
Telecommunications that is to be held in 
Montevideo not later than 15 days after the 
ending of the 1952 Buenos Aires Interna- 
tional Conference. 

The authority for the Montevideo Confer- 
ence is found in a resolution of the Inter- 
American Agreement on Radiocommunica- 
tion signed at Washington in 1949. The 
resolution also suggested that the American 
Governments consider consulting each other 
6 months in advance on the advisibility of 
holding a preparatory meeting in Monte- 
video immediately before the Buenos Aires 
Conference. 

The authority for the committee is found 
in another resolution of the same agree- 
ment. The primary duties of the Commit- 
tee, as outlined in the decree, shall be: 

(1) To represent its Government and act 
as leader of the consultation which will be 
by correspondence; 

(2) To request interested Governments to 
submit suggestions for the agenda of the 
proposed Montevideo Conference; 


August 6. 1951 


(3) To prepare a preliminary agenda of 
the Conference; 

(4) To publish in English, French, Portu- 
guese, and Spanish the documents and other 
papers to be discussed during the Con- 
ference; 

(5) To determine the commencing date, 
the place, and probable duration of the Con- 
ference; and 

(6) To make arrangements for the com- 
fort and convenience of delegates. 


Inauguration of Night 
Cargo Flights in Colombia 


Aviation history for Colombia was made on 
July 4, 1951, when Avianca inaugurated night 
cargo flights on the Barranquilla-Bogota run. 
One round trip was made by a C—54 the first 
night, and one trip each night has been made 
since then, according to the U. S. Embassy at 
Bogota. 

Soledad Field at Barranquilla, which was 
built by the United States during World 
War II, has permanent lighting for night 
flights, but Techo Airport at Bogota is 
equipped with temporary lights from electric 
lines laid on top of the ground. In view of 
the current proposals that al! airports in the 
country be taken over by a national body or 
by the municipalities, it is doubtful that any 
appreciable amount of additional facilities 
will be installed in privately owned airport 
such as Techo until the question of airport 
ownership is settled. 

During the time the port of Buenaventura, 
on the Pacific Coast, was closed to cargo des- 
tined to the central, northern, and eastern 
sectors of Colombia, the port of Barranquilla 
was heavily congested. Consequently, air 
cargo movement from Barranquilla to 
Bogota, Medellin, and other parts of the 
country was the heaviest in the history of 
Colombia. During that time (ending in 
May 1951), night flights were badly needed 
to handle gall the cargo offered. Now, how- 
ever, the congestion has been relieved some- 
what, and the need for night flights is not so 
urgent. 


Netherlands Electric-Power 
Supply Increasing Annually 


Consumption of electric energy in the 
Netherlands continues to increase steadily, 
according to the trade group of the electric 
power supply companies in Arnhem. Figures 
released by that group shows that consump- 
tion of power in 1950 was 18 percent greater 
than in 1949, whereas the increase in 1949 
exceeded that of 1948 by 14 percent. The 
total amount of electric energy made avail- 
able to the public in 1950, amounting to 
5,495-kilowatt-hours was more than double 
the amount made available in 1939. 

For the first time since 1947 imports of 
energy were in excess of exports. This excess 
occurred because over 30,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours were imported during December in 
order to economize on the consumption of 
coal. Although an alleviation in the coal 
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situation resulted in the derationing of 
household coal in the early part of 1950, a 
serious coal shortage brought about by re- 
strictions on deliveries in supplier countries 
caused considerable difficulties later in the 
year and made it necessary to import large 
quantities of electricity from Belgium and 
Germany via the Lutterade transformer 
station. 
Exports and imports of electric energy 
during 1950 were as follows: 
Kilowatt-hours 
Exports to Belgium_ eivonens: ay ee 
Exports to Germany____~_~- a FS Ff 


Total__ ete 5 


26, 500, 000 


Imports from Belgium______-~- 8, 500, 000 
Imports from Germany--—~-~_~_- _. 42, 700, 000 

| eee Ser - 51, 200, 000 
Import surplus___-_ - ; 24, 700, 000 


Another 61,000 kilowatt-hours were im- 
ported from Belgium on behalf of the elec- 
tric-power supply in Zeeuws Vlaanderen in 
the southern part of Province of Zeeland, 
of which 52,000 kilowatt-hours were returned 
to Belgium during hours when the load on 
the net was low. ° 


Air France Establishes 
Service Between Paris 


And Palma de Mallorea 


Air France has begun direct service be- 
tween Paris and Palma de Mallorca, accord- 
ing to a report from the U. S. Consulate 
General in Barcelona. The planes connect 
with the London-Paris service leaving Paris 
every Saturday and returning to Paris on 
Sunday evening. 


Lineas Aéreas Mexicanas, S. A. 
Operating New Air Route 


Since last July 1, Lineas Aéreas Mexicanas, 
S. A., an affiliate of United Air Lines, has 
been operating a daily passenger and freight 
flight with DC-3 airliners between the cities 
of Torreon and Monterrey, making connec- 
tion with the same company’s Ciudad 
Juarez-Mexico City flight which touches this 
city. Thus Chihuahua has a new air trans- 
portation connection with the industrial city 
of Monterrey. 


New Night Service Between 
Central and South Africa 


The Central African Airways Corp. has an- 
nounced a new night service between Salis- 
bury, Bulawayo, and Johannesburg for pas- 
sengers traveling from Central Africa to the 
Union, according to information received 
from the U. S. Consulate General at Salis- 
bury. 

The service will provide travel at popular 
prices for people who cannot afford the nor- 
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Dates Set for 1952 Royal 
Netherlands Industries Fair 


In 1952 the Royal Netherlands Industries 
Fair at Utrecht will be held in the spring, 
from March 25 to April 3 and in the fall, 
from September 2 to 11. 

Detailed information on the 1951 Spring 
Fair was published in the June 25 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

In collaboration with the World Tobacco 
Congress, to be staged in Amsterdam, Sep- 
tember 17-24, 1951, an exhibition of machin- 
ery for the tobacco-processing industry is 
being organized for the Fall Royal Nether- 
lands Industries Fair, September 11-20, 1951. 
This show will contain a number of the 
latest types of machines for this industry. 
It will be housed in a special pavilion in 
the technical section of the Utrecht Fair 
at the Croeselaan site. At the Vredenburg 
site, where consumer goods and light house- 
hold goods are exhibited, there will be 
displays of interest to the tobacco trade. 
An international “Tobacco Day” will be 
organized at the Fair for the delegates to 
the Congress. 

Further information on forthcoming 
Utrecht Fairs may be obtained either from 
Mr. L. Smilde, Netherlands Trade Commis- 
sioner, 41 East Forty-second Street, Room 
721, New York 17, N. Y., or directly from 
the Royal Netherlands Industries Fair, 
Foreign Relations Department, Vrendenburg, 
Utrecht, Netherlands. 


Space Still Available in 1952 
Lyon International Trade Fair 


The thirty-fourth International Trade Fair 
will be held in Lyon, France, April 19-28, 
1952. 

The total area of the Fairgrounds approxi- 
mates 3,900,000 square feet, of which 3,300,- 
000 square feet are available for display pur- 
poses as follows: (1) the main hall, a per- 
manent fireproof four-story building, con- 
taining 2,000 closed stands, 172 square feet 
each, and on the ground floor 190,000 square 
feet of unpartitioned space. (2) the small 
hall, a permanent fireproof one-story build- 
ing, containing 360 closed stands, 172 square 
feet each (devoted exclusively to food and 
beverage exhibits); (3) the mechanic’s hall, 
a permanent fireproof building, containing 
172,000 square feet of unpartitioned space; 
(4) the truck pavilion, a permanent fireproof 
building, containing 32,000 square feet; and 
(5) in open air and temporary wooden 
stands, providing nearly 550,000 square feet 
of space. 

Rentals at the 1952 Fair will be as follows: 
Enclosed stands of 172 square feet—50,000 
francs, of 558 square feet—125,000 francs; 
for indoor space—3,000 francs per square 
meter, and outdoor space—500 francs per 
square meter ($1—350 francs). 

As most of the stands and space are rented 
shortly after each fair closes, applications 
should be submitted as soon as posible, 
either directly to Mr. Albin Gontard, Presi- 
dent, Foire Internationale de Lyon, Rue 
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Menestrier, Lyon, France, or through the 
Office of the French Commercial Counselor, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

For detailed information on the results 
of the 1950 event, see page 24 of the July 2, 
1951, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Plans for 1951 Fair in Berlin 
Call for Bigger Participation 


It is reported that every effort is being put 
forth to make the 1951 German Industry 
Fair, Berlin, scheduled for October 6-21, a 
greater success than the record-breaking 
event of last year. This Fair is sponsored by 
the Association of Berlin Industries and the 
Magistrat of Berlin. 

A large German participation seems certain 
as the applications already received exceed 
the increased space available this year. 
Britain, France, Belgium, Greece, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands have indicated 
their desires to participate officially or 
through their industries for the first time, 
or to enlarge last year’s exhibits. 

The principal commodity groups in which 
most exhibits will be arranged are mining, 
mechanical engineering, machinery, refrig- 
eration, electronics, fine mechanics and 
optics, metal working, woodworking, chemi- 
cals, rubber and plastics, printing and pub- 
lishing, glass and ceramics, office machinery 
and equipment, and handicrafts. 

The Berlin Government and Fair authori- 
ties are especially interested in exhibits from 
a large number of United States firms. In- 
terested firms may contact either Mr. Henri 
Abt, Director, German-American Trade Pro- 
motion Office, Empire State Building, Suite 
6921, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., or 
the Berlin Industry Fair, Eigenbetrieb Von 
Gross, Berlin, Germany. 


Delhi to Stage International 
Industrial Machinery Exhibit 


An International Industrial Machinery Ex- 
hibition will be held in Delhi, India, from 
February 9 to March 24, 1952, under the 
sponsorship of the Association for the 
Development of Swadeshi Industries, with 
the cooperation of the Government of India. 

This Exhibition will feature displays of 
industrial, agricultural, and mining machin- 
ery; engineering and scientific instruments; 
basic raw or semifinished materials; and 
model plants for the chemical, pharmaceu- 
tical, agricultural, and mining industries. 
Special emphasis will be placed on machinery 
and implements for small, medium, and 
home industries. The sponsors of this event 
cordially invite the participation of United 
States machinery manufacturers. 

Covered exhibit space (minimum 120 
square feet) is available at rates ranging 
from 5% to 74% rupees per square foot and 
open space for special constructions and 
displays at 2% rupees per square foot (1 
rupee — $0.21). 

Application for space may be submitted 
either directly to the Secretary, Association 
for the Development of Swadeshi Industries, 


















Chandin Chowk, Delhi 6, India, or through 
the Office of the Economic Attaché, Embassy 
of India, 2107 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D. C., Consulate General of 
India, 3 East Sixty-fourth Street, New York, 
N. Y., or Consulate General of India, 25 Beal 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. 

Additional information on this event may 
be obtained from Regional Offices of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Lausanne To Hold Its 
Thirty-second National Fair 


The Thirty-second National Fair will be 
held in Lausanne, Switzerland, from Septem- 
ber 8 to 23, 1951. It is considered the most 
important annual fall trade fair in the 
country, and encompasses the field of agri- 
culture as well as industry and commerce. 
Its total exhibition area covers over 900,000 
square feet of space, where approximately 
2,200 exhibitors usually participate. 

The products to be on display include 
machinery for butcher shops, bakeries, and 
laundries, for agriculture in general, and for 
metal and woodworking, as well as machine 
tools, home furnishings, office furniture, 
household equipment, industrial equipment 
in general, heating and cooking equipment, 
also sport goods, footwear, textiles, fashion 
accessories, jewelry and arts, crafts, and 
hobbies. 

Visitors from the United States are es- 
pecially welcome. Special cards entitling 
holder to reduced entrance fees are avail- 
able, along with any other information 
desired, from Swiss commercial representa- 
tives in this country, the Commercial De- 
partment of the Swiss Legation, 3215 
Cathedral Avenue NW., Washington 8, 
D. C., or from the Director General, Thirty- 
second National Fair, Comptoir Swiss, Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. 


1951 Turin Auto Show 
Largest Event Yet Held 


The Thirty-third International Automo- 
bile Show held in Turin, Italy, April 4-15, 
was the largest to date in number of ex- 
hibitors as well as in the products displayed. 
Even though nearly 20,000 square feet of 
new exhibit space was available this year, 
it was not possible for the organizing com- 
mittee to accommodate all applicants. 

Foreign exhibitors were more numerous 
than in any previous show. Over 400 firms, 
far exceeding last year’s total, from the fol- 
lowing countries took part: Italy, the United 
States, Belgium, France, Germany, England, 
and Switzerland. 

The origin of the 59 participating motor- 
vehicle manufacturers, was as follows: 20 
each from the United States and England, 9 
Italian, 6 French, and 4 German. Also 
present were the following: 9 manufacturers 
of trucks and frames, 23 (all Italian) manu- 
facturers of custom-built automobile bodies 
and 25 of truck bodies, 1 trailer maker, 7 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic ; 
Preferential 
Free market_- 


Bolivia. Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official 

Chile Peso do 
Banking market 
Provisional commer- 

cial.! 

Special commercial 
Free market 

Colombia do Bank of Republic § 
Basic ° 

Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 
Free : 

Honduras Lempira Official 


Mexico Peso Free 


Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official ! 
do! 
Free | 
Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 


Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Controlled 

Free- 


Venezuela Bolivar 


1 See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; wen was established Aug. 28, 1950. 

3 Average Consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

4 Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5’ Average consists of March through December quo- 
tations; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 

7 Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

* See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar. 20, 1951 

*January-November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

10 July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

lt Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

2 November-December. 
1950. 

‘18 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 

4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

*Bolivian rate for February. 


Rate established Nov. 9, 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic, or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Argen- 
tina are effected at the free-market rate. During 1948, 
and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect: 
Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
to a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 
a 
A pproxi- 
- » mate 
1949 1950 (1951) : Date 
, : . : = Rate | equivalent or 
(annual) | (annual) Apr. iS. 1951 


currency 


(1) 27,50 7. 50 7.50 | $0. 1333 | June 21 
(1) 2 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 .2000 | Do. 
(1) 214.04 14.04 | 14.08 .0710 | Do. 
42.42 3 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | May 31 

4111.50 | 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 | . 0099 Do. 
101. 66 | 161. 50 *167.00 | 166.00 . 0060 | Feb. 28 
18. 72 18. 72 18.72 | 18.72 . 0534 June 30 
31.10 31.10 31.10 | 31.10 .0322 | May 31 
43. 10 3.10 43. 10 43. 10 .0232 | Do. 

60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 . 0166 | Do. 

| 
7 50. 00 50.00 | 50.00 | . 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91.04 83. 00 85. 00 .O118 | Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 wee 

2. 51 2. 51 . 3984 | June 30 

5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 | . 1764 Do. 

7.91 8.77 7. 60 7. 55 . 1325 Do. 
13. 50 9 13.50 15.15 | 15.15 .0660 | June 18 

17. 63 18. 36 17.76 | 18.00 | .0556 | Do. 
2.04 10 2. 02 2.02 2.02 | .4950 | June 30 
18. 65 8. 65 8. 65 8.65 | .1156 | July 12 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | . 2000 | Apr. 30 

: 27.00 7.00 7.00 | . 1429 Do. 

7.14) 6.92 6.98 | 6.98 | -1433 | _ Do. 
6.00 | 6.00 . 1667 | June 28 

9. 00 9. 00 1111 | Do. 

19.00 | 29.00 | .0454 | Do. 
17.78 14. 85 14.95 | 14.95 | . 0669 | June 30 

18. 46 15. 54 14.98 | 15.16 .0660 | Do. 

2. 50 2. 50 2.50} 2.50 .4000 | Do. 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | May 31 

2.45 2. 45 | 2. 45 2. 45 . 4082 | Do. 

2.77 2. 61 2.15 2.18 .4587 | Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 | June 30 

3, 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 . 2985 Do. 


free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the 
rate structure was modified to provide for 6 rates: viz, 
Preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basie (6), 
auction A and B (established initially in November 
1949 at 9.32 and 11, respectively, and consolidated into 
a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Roliria.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Rrazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 
1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 
1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free-market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official rate 
maintained by that institution. Other imports were 
paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted March 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling is established. All foreign payments are made at 
the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive; the 
former exchange certificate and free-market rates have 
been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports, and 
surcharges ranging from 10 to 100 percent, are applied to 


U. S.-Brazil Joint 
Commission for Economic 
Development 

(Continued from p. 4) 


with the personal rank of Ambassador. 
He was Chief of the United States 
Economic Mission to Bolivia 1941-42, and 
recently served as Head of the United 
States Delegation to the Fourth Session 
of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. 

Dr. Torres is an engineer by profes- 
sion and is an important industrialist. 
He has played an important part in de- 
veloping technological research in Brazil 
and has served as Director of the Tech- 
nological Research Institute of Sao 
Paulo. He is also a director of the Mo- 
giana Railway. During the war he was 
a member of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Commission in Brazil. 

Associated with Dr. Torres are the 
following: Roberto de Oliveira Campos, 
Economic Adviser; Valentim Boucas, 
Financial Adviser; Lucas Lopes, Tech- 
nical Adviser; and Glycon de Paiva, 
Geological Adviser. 





Small deposits of certain rare earths have 
been found in Canada. However, they occur 
in limited amounts and usually are not suffi- 
cient to warrant the establishment of exten- 
sive mining and processing facilities. 





such transactions. Nontrade transactions not eligible 
for the controlled rate are effected at the uncontrolled 
rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the of- 
ficial rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.— Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 
5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential im- 
ports were paid for through the use of exchange certif- 
icates, purchased at rates which were usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were 
made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange 
law, dated Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied 
to payments of government obligations and to purchases 
by government-owned public services. Imports of 
essential goods and certain nontrade remittances are to 
be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. 
Imports of semiessential goods and some nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per 
dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective 
rate 8). Nonessential imports and other nontrade 
remittances are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 
cordobas per dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. S. 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign-exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the rate 
of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account of 
registered capital. The legal free market covers invis- 
ibles, including unregistered capital. Both purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a one percent 
commission in favor of the Monetary Department of the 
Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, imports were 
paid for at one or another of the following given rates, 
depending upon the essentiality of the article to the 
Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; basic, 
4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. Nontrade 
transactions were effected at the preferential B rate. 
Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on the basic, 
preferential A, and preferential B rates, respectively, 
since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years prior to 
Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the official rate 
(3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction rate ranging 
from 10-20 percent above the official, depending uponthe 
essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.— Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificutes, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at the 
legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rateis applied to nontrade transactions. 
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“Free Permit” list, and “Free List.” Copies, 
at 25 cents each, may be obtained from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from Field Offices of the De- 
partment. | 


United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN PRroDUCTS EXEMPT FROM IMPORT 
DuTyY 


The British Government has issued orders 
exempting from duty under the Import 
Duties Act of 1932, sulfuric acid and oleum, 
effective on May 24, 1951, and albardin grass, 
effective on May 31. 


BUTTER AND PouLTRY TEMPORARILY EXx- 
EMPT FROM MARKING REGULATIONS 


The British Government has issued orders 
exempting imports of butter and dead poul- 
try from marks-of-origin requirements for 
specified periods. Both orders became ef- 
fective on May 25, 1951. The order for but- 
ter will remain in force for 1 year from that 
date, and that for poultry until September 
1, 1951. 


Draw-BacK ALLOWED ON UNCOATED PAPER 
OR BOARD 


The British Government has issued an 
order providing for allowance of draw-back 
of customs duty paid on certain imported 
uncoated paper or board used in the manu- 
facture of coated paper or board, if the man- 
ufactured goods are exported or shipped as 
stores. The order came into operation on 
June 18, 1951. Details regarding the draw- 
back payable may be obtained from the 
British Commonwealth Division, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Draw-BacK INCREASED ON SQUARE-SAWN 
Woop, TIMBER, AND VENEERS; AND LIN- 
SEED OIL 


The British Government has issued two 
orders, the first of which provides for an 
increased allowance of draw-back of cus- 
toms duty payable on imported square-sawn 
wood and timber and imported veneers used 
in the manufacture of certain sewing- 
machine woodwork if the manufactured 
goods are exported or shipped as stores. The 
new rates of draw-back effective on June 
11, 1951 are as follows: For every cubic foot 
of square-sawn wood and timber, 8d. and 
for every cubic foot of veneer, 8s. 

The second order provides for an increased 
allowance of draw-back of customs duty pay- 
able on imported linseed oil used in the 
manufacture of certain goods, including 
paint, enamel, linoleum, floorcloth, certain 
processed linseed oil, and various mixtures 
containing linseed oil, if the goods are ex- 
ported or shipped as stores. Effective May 
28, 1951, the rate of draw-back was increased 
from £15 to £17 per ton of linseed oil; and 
the quantity of linseed oil used in linoleum, 
floorcloth, felt base, oil baize, and leather 
cloth for which the draw-back is allowed 
per ton of those goods, was increased. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH GREECE 
SIGNED 


On June 11, 1951, the Greek Ministry of 
Commerce announced the signing of a pay- 
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ments agreement between the Bank of Greece 
and the Bank of the Republic of Uruguay, 
designed to promote trade relations between 
Greece and Uruguay, states a report of June 
20 from the U. S. Embassy in Athens. The 
agreement was signed by a representative of 
the Bank of Greece in Athens on April 18, 
1951, and by two representatives of the Bank 
of the Republic of Uruguay in Montevideo on 
May 25, and became effective as of the latter 
date. It will remain in force until May 24, 
1952. 

This agreement is the first of its kind ever 
signed by Greece, and it presents some rather 
unique features. Strictly speaking, the in- 
strument is an agreement between the banks 
of issue of Greece and Uruguay establishing 
a clearing account for the utilization of for- 
eign-exchange availabilities arising from bi- 
lateral trade relations between the two coun- 
tries. No commodity lists or export-import 
quotas are provided and the types of prod- 
ucts that present export possibilities on both 
sides were merely suggested in a statement 
issued by the Greek Ministry of Commerce 
concurrently with the announcement of the 
signing of the agreement. There is no pro- 
vision for a credit margin; the understanding 
is that the clearing account will be primed by 
funds to be generated through initial Greek 
exports to Uruguay. This means that the 
clearing account must always show a credit 
balance in favor of Greece and that no ex- 
ports from Uruguay to Greece will be au- 
thorized unless funds are available to pay 





New Foreign Commerce Year- 
book Now Available 


Basic statistics and other information 
pertaining to the world trade of 78 for- 
eign countries are contained in the 1949 
edition of Foreign Commerce Yearbook, 
published recently by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

The new yearbook continues a series 
which has been issued annually since 
1922, except for the period from 1939 
through 1947 when the disruption of 
trade by the war and the subsequent 
unavailability of information for many 
areas caused its suspension. 

According to its preface, the purpose 
of the book is “to provide annually in a 
single volume important statistical ma- 
terial essential to comprehension of de- 
velopments in the foreign trade of the 
principal countries of the world.” The 
data, which it brings together in high!v 
condensed form, have been compiled 
from the official publications of the 
respective countries, supplemented by 
information supplied by various inter- 
national agencies and by the United 
States Foreign Service. The 78 coun- 
tries covered are 10 more than were 
included in the 1948 yearbook. 

The book presents tabulations show- 
ing the direction of trade of principal 
countries and the commodity composi- 
tion of their total trade and their trade 
with the United States. Other subjects 
treated include area and population, 
agriculture, mining and manufacturing, 
transportation and communication, and 
finance. 

Figures are given for 1947 and 1948, 
whenever available, and for two prewar 
years, usually 1937 and 1938, for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

Foreign Commerce Yearbook 1949 
may be purchased from any Field Office 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
or from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. It contains 
681 pages and is priced at $2.25. 
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mal Bysakhi yield is 648,000 maunds, based 
on a 10-year average for the years preceding 
1938. Increases in the 1951 crop have been 
notable in Madhya Pradesh and Bihar and 
are attributed to favorable climatic condi- 
tions and higher prices for crude lac. 


U. K. NavaL-STorEs MARKET SLOWING 


The market for naval stores in the Uniteq 
Kingdom in the last quarter of 1950 and the 
first quarter of 1951 was generally active as 
shortages of raw materials and plans for de- 
fense production stimulated purchasing, 
However, in the second quarter of 1951 there 
was a distinct lull in buying. 

The trade expects little activity in rosin 
in the coming months as most consumers 
are well-covered and are not showing inter- 
est in new orders. Turpentine is harder to 
obtain, but users have stocks on hand and 
the midyear market is quiet. There is a ten- 
dency to hold off future buying in anticipa- 
tion of price reductions. 





for them. An upper limit of US$1,000,000 is 
placed on the clearing account to limit trade 
in either direction to this value figure. Au- 
thority for determining the amount of ex- 
change available for imports of Greek 
products into Uruguay and establishment of 
import allocations will rest with the Bank of 
the Republic, but the issuance of import 
licenses will be the responsibility of the Con- 
troller of Exports and Imports. On the 
Greek side import licenses will be issued by 
the Bank of Greece. 

The list of Greek export commodities that 
presents immediate possibilities includes: 
Leaf tobacco, salt, emery, naval stores, 
valonea extract, dictamnus (fraxinella), 
Olives, olive oil, saffron, dried fruits, and 
earthenware. Included also are the follow- 
ing products of lesser export possibilities: 
Cigarettes, wines and liquor, sulfur oil, 
mastic gum, rugs, marble, and vegetable and 
animal glues. 

The list of Uruguayan export commodities 
includes meat, flaxseed and linseed oil, edible 
fats, rice, oilseeds, raw hides, scoured wool, 
and woolen yarns. Exports of unscoured 
wool are to be authorized only against pay- 
ment in free dollar exchange. 

Only goods of equal or comparable eco- 
nomic importance may be exchanged in com- 
pensation. On the basis of the foregoing 
principle, leaf tobacco, naval stores, salt, 
emery, valonea extract, and dictamnus may 
be exchanged for meat, linseed oil, edible 
fats, rice, oilseeds, raw hides, and scoured 
wool, whereas dried fruits, olives, olive oil, 
saffron, and earthenware may be compen- 
sated for with woolen yarns and Uruguayan 
products other than those herein named. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW FISCAL YEAR BUDGET APPROVED 


The Venezuelan Federal Government’s 
budget for the fiscal year 1951-52 (July 1, 
1951—June 30, 1952) was approved on June 29 
for 1,951,000,000 bolivares (1 bolivar= 
US$0.30). The largest allocations are for the 
Ministries of Public Works, Interior Rela- 
tions, and National Defense, which account 
for 27, 18, and 10 percent, respectively. This 
is the highest approved budget in Venezu- 
ela’s history, and compares with an approved 
budget of 1,632,000,000 bolivares for the fiscal 
year 1950-51, which has increased to 2,216,- 
444,446 bolivares resulting from additional 
appropriations through June 1951. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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(Continued from p. 9) 


Pty. Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer, sales/indent agent), 164-170 Flinders 
Lane, Melbourne, is interested in the manu- 
facture of and fashion trends in shirts and 
clothing; also, wishes to study factory layout 
in the clothing industry. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the end of August, via New York City, 
for a month’s visit. United States address: 
c/o Australian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, South Bend, and Chi- 
cago. 

24. Australia—J. Fred Brooks, represen- 
ting Moldex Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 151 Labrobe Street, Mel- 
bourne, is interested in plant and materials 
for the plastics industry. Scheduled to ar- 
rive August 20, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 months. United States address C/o 
Thomas Cook & Son, Inc., 538 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. 

25. Colombia—Jorge Caicedo A., represent- 
ing Industrial Eléctrica Ltda. (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Calle 44 No. 46— 
133 (airmail address: Apartado Aéreo No. 
210), Barraquilla, wishes to purchase wood- 
working and metalworking machinery, as 
well as a plant to manufacture metal screws; 
also, desires to represent manufacturer of 
fire extinguishers (small sizes up to 200 gal- 
lons and fire-fighting supplies, such as noz- 
zles, hose, ladders, and sirens. Scheduled to 
arrive during June, via Miami, for a visit of 
2 months. United States address: c/o R. 
Hernandez, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Detroit. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

26. Egypt—Solomon Aslan Abecassis, rep- 
resenting Mehalla Rice Mills, 17 Place Mo- 
hamed Aly, Alexandria, is interested in 
purchasing American wheat and sugar, sell- 
ing Egyptian rice, and appointing a United 
States agent for the sale of Egyptian cotton; 
also, wishes to obtain technical assistance 
with regard to agricultural machinery for 
the cultivation of rice, cotton, henna, and 
jasmine. Scheduled to arrive July 26, via 
New York Gity, for a visit of 6 weeks. United 
States address: Hotel Windsor, 100 West 
Fifty-eighth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and other cities as may 
be necessary. 

27. Egypt—Mohamed EI Beledi, represent- 
ing Pharaonic Trading & Agency Corpora- 
tion (importer, wholesaler, sales/indent 
agent), 45 Champollion Street, Cairo, is in- 
terested in toys, gifts, novelties, radios, glass- 
ware, kitchenware, toilet preparations, 
ready-made dresses, underwear, and hoisery. 
Scheduled to arrive late in August, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 2 months. United 
States address: “% Chase National Bank, 18 
Pine Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, and New York. 

28. Egypt—Simon Misrahi, representing 
firm of same name (exporter, manufacturer), 
25 Talaat Harb Pasha Street, Cairo, and 
Industrie Fibres Textiles, S. A. E., Alexandria, 
is interested in exporting to the United 
States flax yarns and waste and fiber pulp; 
also, desires technical information on the 
fiber industry. Scheduled to arrive early in 
August, via New York City, for a month's 
visit. United States address: “% Thomas 
Cook & Son, Inc., 587 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Wash- 
ington. 

World Trade Directory Report on Industrie 
Fibres Textiles, S. A. E., being prepared. 
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Notes on Insurance in Ecuador 
[Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade] 


Supervision of the insurance industry in Ecuador is exercised by the Superintendencia 
de Bancos. Regulations governing the establishment and operation of insurance com- 
panies are contained in the Law Concerning Inspection and Control of Insurance (decree 
No. 130 of 1938). Other insurance legislation is contained in the Ecuadoran Code of 
Commerce. 

The minimum capital requirements for Ecuadoran insurance companies amount to 
250,000 sucres if life insurance is to be transacted, 200,000 sucres for fire and marine, 
and 100,000 for other branches of insurance. Furthermore, Ecuadoran companies are 
required to set up a reserve fund equal to 20 percent of their capital, and companies may 
not declare dividends until this reserve is set up. 

Foreign insurers wishing to do business in Ecuador are required to register with the 
Superintendencia de Bancos and to appoint a general agent authorized to direct the 
insurer's business in Ecuador. Foreign life insurance companies are required to make 
qualifying deposits of 300,000 sucres. Deposits for foreign fire and marine insurers are 
based upon premium income at the rate of 50,000 sucres for every 100,000 sucres of 
premiums and range from a minimum deposit of 50.000 sucres for insurers whose annual 
premiums are less than 100,000 sucres to a maximum deposit of 300,000 sucres for 
insurers whose annual premiums exceed 500,000; for other branches of insurance the 
deposit is 100,000 sucres. The deposit must be made with the Banco Central de Ecuador 
and must be in cash or authorized securities. 

In addition, there are reserve investment requirements applicable to Ecuadoran and 
foreign insurers. Life insurance companies are required to maintain a reserve that must 
be appoved annually by the Superintendencia. Companies selling nonlife insurance 
are required to maintain reserves equal to 25 percent of net premiums received in the 
preceding year. However, the supervising authorities may exempt foreign nonlife 
insurers from setting up such reserves if it is shown that adequate reserves are maintained 
abroad. 

As of June 30, 1950, there were 27 insurers authorized to operate in Ecuador; 4 were 
Ecuadoran companies and 23 were foreign, mostly British and United States. Life 
insurance was sold by 3 companies, fire and marine by 26, fidelity by 3, automobile by 3, 
accident and health by 1. Total premium income for the first 6 months of 1950 amounted 
to 14,975,179 sucres, made up as follows: Life insurance, 5,624,646 sucres: fire, 6,019,599 ; 
marine, 2,421,496; fidelity, 191,900; automobile, 604,133; accident and health, 113,405. 
Ecuadoran insurers collected about 43 percent of total premiums. In comparison, total 
premium income for the entire year 1947, the most recent year for which a 12-month 
figure is available, was 20,493,892 sucres, of which Ecuadoran insurers collected about 
28 percent. 

From 1944 to 1949 yearly life insurance premium income increased about ninefold, 
going from 1,131,035 sucres to 10,191,872 sucres. By way of comparison, time deposits, 
including savings. increased about 25 percent, according to one estimate, going from 
74,000,000 sucres in 1944 to 92,000,000 in 1949. During the same period the total amount 
of life insurance in force rose from 113,228,457 sucres to 218,742,109 sucres and the 
number of life policies outstanding rose from 5,684 to 9,759. In 1944 and 1949 there 
were 2 life insurance companies, 1 Brazilian and 1 Colombian, and an Ecuadoran life 
insurance company began operations in March 1950. 

Ecuador has a compulsory social insurance system that provides workmen’s compensa- 
tion and health, maternity, old age, invalidity, and survivors’ insurance for most employed 
persons earning up to 5,000 sucres a year. Workmen’s compensation insurance premiums 
are paid entirely by employers at a rate which varies according to the amount of wages 
paid and the degree of risk present. Health, maternity, old age, invalidity, and survivors’ 
insurance premiums are paid by both employers and workers; the premium for manual 
workers is 12 percent of earnings, of which the worker pays 5 percent and the employer 
7 percent; the premium for nonmanual workers is 14 percent, payment of which is shared 
equally by the worker and the employer. The Government contributes a subsidy by 
devoting the proceeds of certain special taxes and by paying 40 percent of all pensions 
for nonmanual workers. 

The social insurance system is administered by the National Social Security Institute 
(Instituto Nacional de Prevision) through two funds administered by representatives of 
the Government, insured persons, pensioners, and employers. The pensions fund (caja 
de pensiones) insures employees of private insurance and banking firms, as well as 
Government workers. The social insurance fund (caja del seguro) insures all other 
employees. Total assets of the two funds as of June 30, 1950, amounted to 683,001 981 
sucres, of which the pensions fund held 239,796,706 sucres and the social insurance fund 
443.205.275. Both funds have in part utilized their assets in the financing of low-cost 
housing, through construction projects and mortgage loans. The National Social Security 
Institute has surveyed the possibility of extending its program to cover rural inhabitants, 
who, although forming most of Ecuador’s population, remain largely outside the scope of 
social insurance benefits. 








28. Egypt-—David Shafferman, representing 
Egyptian Plastics & Electric Industries, 
S. A. E. (importer, wholesaler, manufacturer, 
sales/indent agent), P. O. Box 812, Victoria, 
Ramleh, Alexandria, is interested in raw 
materials for the plastics industry; also, de- 
sires technical information on the plastics 
industry. Scheduled to arrive late in August, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. 
United States address: % U. S. Department 


of Commerce, 42 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

30. England—Lloyd H. Fox, representing 
Candy & Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), Heath- 
field, Newton Abbot, Devon, is interested in 
exploring United States market conditions 
for ball clays and glazed tiles; also, wishes 
to visit tertile merchants. Scheduled to 
arrive August 20, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 or 7 weeks. United States address: 
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European Study Groups Visit United States 


PACKAGING AND TRANSPORT EXPERTS STUDY PAPER AND PAPERBOARD USES 


A team of 19 European paper and paperboard packaging and transport experts, in the 
United States for a 6-week study trip, was welcomed in Washington on Thursday, July 19, 
by the Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The study group, which arrived in New York July 5, represents eight European 
countries—Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
United Kingdom. Their tour has been arranged by The International Trade Development 
Division of OIT under the sponsorship of the Economic Cooperation Administration’s 
technical assistance program. 

During their trip covering 15 cities, the European businessmen will study all phases 
of paper and paperboard packaging, from design to the use of containers in transportation 
of various types of goods. They are particularly interested in learning about American 
standardization of packaging materials and containers, in the hope that they may be 
instrumental in developing similar standards in their own countries, and thus effecting 


similar savings in time, money, and effort to the advantage of joint defense and 


productivity. 
INDUSTRIAL STATISTICIANS AT CENSUS BUREAU 


From June 28 to August 8, 1951, the Census Bureau will be host to a group of 25 
European industrial statisticians brought to the United States under the Technical 
Assistance Program of the Economic Cooperation Administration. The group includes 
key economic statisticians from the following countries: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and Turkey. 

A special program for these distinguished visitors has been developed by the Census 
Bureau in cooperation with other public and private agencies. It includes a series of 
conferences, lectures, round-table seminars, and visual-aid presentations covering broadly 
(a) how the United States Government collects, compiles, and publishes industrial 
statistics, from the schedule design and pre-test stage to the final publication of results; 
(b) how standardized concepts and definitions have been developed in this field for both 
national and international purposes; and (c) how industry, business, and Government 
work together in the United States not only in gathering industrial production data, 
but also in using these data in market surveys, productivity studies, production cost 
analyses, and in many other ways. 

Following a 4-week study program in Washington, D. C., the group will spend 2 weeks 
in meetings with economists and statisticians of private industry in Pittsburgh, Akron, 
Cleveland, and Detroit, and with technicians of the United Nations Statistical Office 


in New York. 











% British Consulate General, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and cities in 
Ohio. 

31. India (South)—A. K. Kader Kutty, 
representing Western India Plywoods, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler), Baliapatam, 
Malabar, wishes to visit United States facto- 
ries producing plywood, and desires technical 
information on the plywood industry. 
Scheduled to arrive August 20, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. United States 
address: % Indian Embassy, 2107 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. Itiner- 
ary: New York. 

32. Japan—kK. T. Iseri, representing Nippon 
Kensetsu Sangyo Co., Ltd. (Foreign Trade 
Division ) (importer, retailer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Sumitomo 
Building, 22 Kitahama 5-chome, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, wishes to explore the possibilities for 
obtaining technical information on steel- 
tube manufacturing, production of rolling- 
stock parts, and manufacture of fertilizer; 
also, desires to investigate possibilities for 
investment of United States capital in 
Japan. Mr. Iseri is now in the United States 
and will remain until mid-August. United 
States address: 486 California Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

33. Luzembourg—Alphonse Osch, 10 Boule- 
vard ‘Roosevelt (Luxembourg City), is in- 
terested in an association with a United 
States company desiring to establish manu- 
facturing facilities in Luxembourg, or sales 
outlet in Belgium or Luxembourg. Scheduled 
to arrive July 30, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. United States address: c/o 
World Assembly of Youth, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pré- 
pared. 

34. New Zealand—wW. G. Weight, represent- 
ing Dominion Industries (Linseed Products 
Division) (wholesaler, manufacturer), Parry 
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Street, Dunedin, is interested in the growing 
and harvesting of linseed and in the manu- 
facture of linseed oil; also, desires informa- 
tion on developments in oil-expelling tech- 
nique and solvent extraction as related to 
linseed. Scheduled to arrive early in Sep- 
tember, via New York City, for a visit of 4 
weeks. United States address: c/o R. W. 
Cameron, 10 Bridge Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Washington, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
San Francisco, Cleveland, and Midland 
(Ohio). 

35. Peru—Paul Frank, representing Clisa 
Tecnico Comercial (importer, retailer, ex- 
porter, sales/indent agent), 261 Bejarano 
(Casilla 1679), Lima, is interested in estab- 
lishing contact with manufacturers of the 
following commodities: Adding machines, 
aluminum kitchenware, azes, bicycles, bolts, 
butter, calculating machines, cameras, dyes 
(powder and grains), enamelware, food miz- 
ers, glass and glass bars, angle iron, lard, 
majolica, evaporated milk, mouth organs, 
nails, oats, picks, pickazes, refrigerators, 
portable record players, sheetings (corrugated 
zinc, corrugated galvanized, black iron, 
galvanized), spades and shovels, structural 
steel, kerosene stoves, scythes, tableware, 
toys, typewriters, washing machines, and wire 
(electric and barbed). Scheduled to arrive 
in mid-August, via Miami, for a month’s 
visit. United States address: c/o Davidson 
Trading Co., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and other 
cities as necessary. 

36. Union of South Africa—Solomon Milner 
(sales/indent agent), 130-131 Shakespeare 
House, Johannesburg, is interested in obtain- 
ing agencies for cotton and rayon piece goods, 
towels, and men’s hosiery... Scheduled to ar- 
rive the latter part of August, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks. United States 
address: c/o Anglo-African Shipping Co. of 
New York, Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Boston. 


FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 
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special vehicle makers, 9 tire manufacturers, 
290 producers of spare parts, fittings, sup- 
plies, including servicing, and miscellaneous 
firms. 

About 700,000 persons visited the show. 
The “Fiat 1400,” reported as the first new 
Fiat model since the war, was very well- 
received by the Italian public. The four- 
door, five- or six-person, “Aurelia 2000,” 
having a top speed of 160 kilometers per 
hour, was considered by many as the most 
attractive standard Italian car. In the 
United States Section, favorable comment 
(mixed with wonder at high gas consump- 
tion figures) was expressed for four United 
States models exhibited. In the French 
Section, considerable interest was shown 
for the Citroen with its front transmission, 
the Pegeot “2032,” and the 4-hp. Renault. 
England made a very good showing, espe- 
cially in the sport-car class, exhibiting the 
Aston-Martin, for the first time, and the 
Jowett. A wide range of automobile spare 
parts and accessories furnished a varied 
show of latest novelties. Ball bearings, 
safety glass, and service-station equipment 
were shown by well-known Italian makers 
and by foreign firms having agencies in 
Italy. The leading Italian tire manufac- 
turers participated in the show on a large 
scale and, together with some foreign firms, 
exhibited a variety of their latest products. 
The trailer industry, too, which in the post- 
war period has notably increased its pro- 
duction, exhibited new vehicles well suited 
to various needs of motor transportation. 
A special road was reserved for the testing 
of vehicles near the exhibition palace. 

For additional information on this event 
and the dates of the 1952 event, inquiries 
may be addressed either directly to the Asso- 
ciazione Nazionale Fabbricanti Automobili 
Affini, Turin, Italy, or through the Office of 
the Commercial Counselor, Italian Embassy, 
1601 Fuller Street, NW., Washington 9, D. C, 
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mal air fares. The scheme is scheduled for 
the trial period of July and August to as- 
certain the actual potential of the service. 
The flights will be run on a utility basis. 





Egypt’s exports of phosphate rock increased 
to 397,207 metric tons in 1950 from 350,480 
tons in 1949. 





37. Union of South Africa—C. G. Plummer, 
representing Union Corrugated Cases (Pty.) 
Ltd., P. O. Enstra, Springs, Transvaal, wishes 
to purchase supplies of kraft liner board and 
equipment for expanding his firm’s corru- 
gating plant; also, wishes to study the manu- 
facture of paper bags, fiberboard drums, and 
tubes, laminated and waxed papers, gummed 
tapes, and toilet rolls. Scheduled to arrive 
the end of July or early August, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. United 
States address: c/o Southern Kraft Division, 
International Paper Co., 220 East Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Camden (N. J.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 
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